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IRAN NUCLEAR NEGOTIATIONS: STATUS OF 
TALKS AND THE ROLE OF CONGRESS 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 21, 2015 

U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Foreign Relations, 

Washington, DC. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:33 a.m., in room 
SD-419, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Hon. Bob Corker (chair- 
man of the committee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Corker, Risch, Rubio, Johnson, Flake, Gardner, 
Purdue, Paul, Barrasso, Menendez, Boxer, Shaheen, Coons, Udall, 
Murphy, Kaine, and Markey. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. BOB CORKER, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM TENNESSEE 

The Chairman. So I am going to call the — call the meeting to 
order. And I would say to people in the audience that we would ap- 
preciate you refraining. We understand people have strong emo- 
tions about much of what happens in this committee and others, 
and we hope you will respect the work of the committee. 

I have never operated a gavel. I learned as a young man how to 
operate a hammer. I understand my staff told me to be a little 
more gentle with this, but I want to welcome — I want to welcome 
everybody to the committee. 

We switched sides. That was not symbolic. I understand just be- 
cause of the number of seats, it works better this way. 

I do want to welcome the new members to the committee and say 
that under Senator Menendez’s leadership, I really believe that 
this committee has caused its profile to rise. 

We have passed a number of very important pieces of legislation 
out of this committee, and I think it is because of his leadership 
that that has happened. And I want to thank him for that. 

I want to say to all of the committee members that we plan cer- 
tainly to build upon that. We have a number of very important 
issues to deal with. The Nation has put its trust in us to deal with 
these issues in a sober way, and I think that the issue today that 
we will be talking about really reminds us of the indispensable na- 
ture of U.S. leadership. 

I think the committee has, like any committee, we have impor- 
tant things to deal with, and we have urgent things to deal with. 
And we need to do both. Important is for us to continue as a com- 
mittee to show that the importance of strategic U.S. engagement 
and how that improves our economy and makes us safer here at 
home. 
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At the same time, we need to make sure that our taxpayer dol- 
lars are spent wisely. And so, while it will take some time to build, 
I would like for us to work toward a State Department authoriza- 
tion. I think all of us know that we have not passed one since 2002. 

So what that means is the State Department is basically oper- 
ating off of policies that we passed 13 years ago. And if we really 
want to leverage our efforts, what would make sense — and I look 
forward to working with Ranking Member Menendez in this way — 
would be for us to ensure that what the State Department is doing 
is leveraging those kind of things that we would like to see happen. 

I do not want to shy away from difficult issues. This first hearing 
certainly is evidence of that. I want to make sure that the views 
of all committee members are heard. I want to make sure that we 
strengthen our Nation in the process. 

Today, we are here to talk about Iran. And I want to say to our 
witnesses thank you for being here. I think there are legitimate 
concerns by almost everybody on this committee, and it is not in 
any way disloyal. It is not an infringement upon anybody else to 
say that we have legitimate concerns. 

And when you think about where we are in the Iran negotia- 
tions, so we had six U.N. security resolutions that called for full 
suspension of enrichment. We then moved to this standard called 
practical needs. In other words, if you are in Iran and you have — 
if you want to do enrichment, even though that is in violation of 
the U.N. Security Council resolutions, what are the practical needs 
of the country? 

And by all estimation, that is maybe 500 centrifuges. And yet we 
know the negotiations have moved way beyond that. We know that. 

We talked about dismantlement, and we have concerns of what 
dismantlement now means. Some people are saying that means 
simply unplugging or disconnecting the plumbing, to use very 
coarse terms. 

People are concerned about research and development. We spend 
a lot of time talking about IR-ls and IR-2s, and yet we know the 
Iranians are way beyond that — we are talking about IR-6, IR-7 — 
way beyond that in research and development. The agreement 
itself does not speak at all to ballistic missile development. Signifi- 
cant concerns for all of us. 

And we believe that — although I am not sure this is the case. I 
had a meeting last night, and maybe this is not true, and I know 
that some of you can enlighten us here today. But we are con- 
cerned about what we are really going to cause Iran to do relative 
to their past military dimensions. I think most of us think they 
were way down the road in their military development up until 
2003, and I think we would like to understand the type of tech- 
nology that they have developed. 

And I know this, and you all have shared this with us in all 
kinds of meetings, they still are stiff-arming the IAEA relative to 
access to many of their facilities, which obviously continues to 
cause us to have great concerns about their trustworthiness. 

I think all of us know they are destabilizing the region. We 
watch what is happening in Yemen. We watch what is happening 
with Hezbollah and Iran. We watch what is happening with 
Hamas. We know that they are — even with the minor amounts of 
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money that has been lessened from the sanctions regime that Sen- 
ator Menendez and Senator Kirk and all of us worked together to 
put in place, even with that minor amount of money, we know that 
that has enhanced their ability to destabilize the region. We know 
that. 

And you can imagine if we end up with a really bad deal that 
ends up creating a nuclear arms race in the region and makes the 
world less safe and yet much more money is released, they can de- 
stabilize the region more. So, obviously, there are significant con- 
cerns. 

I am proposing some legislation — and I look forward to hearing 
from you all today, and we are vetting it with people on this com- 
mittee — that builds off the 123 agreements that we have in place 
right now. Senator Markey is very familiar with this. 

But we — 27 times this Nation has approved a 123 agreement 
with another nation under a civil nuclear arrangement where you 
all reach an agreement with a country, and we approve it. Sec- 
retary Kerry came in and said that he wants to make sure that any 
agreement that happens passes muster with Congress. I would like 
to understand today how you would like to see us pass muster. 

One way to do it is an up-or-down vote. I know there have been 
a lot of discussions, and I do not know if Senator Menendez will 
speak to this, a lot of discussions about what we might do, what 
we might not do. I have talked to Prime Minister Cameron. I 
talked to the U.K. — excuse me, European Union negotiator last 
night in my office. Some of us were in Israel this weekend over this 
very same issue. 

We have heard no one, no one say that if Congress were to weigh 
in on the final agreement it would have anything — it would in any 
way destabilize the negotiations. And as a matter of fact, we under- 
stand that Iran’s Parliament may have to approve their agreement. 

So I hope today you will share with us the appropriate role for 
us to play. We obviously have our own thoughts. We thank you for 
being here. 

And with that — I am sorry to give such a long opening com- 
ment — we’ll move to Ranking Memb^er Menendez. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT MENENDEZ, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM NEW JERSEY 

Senator Menendez. Well, thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And let me also welcome our new colleagues on the committee. 
This is an extraordinary committee to serve on because here there 
is a confluence of both the national security of the United States, 
the national economic imperatives of the United States in the glob- 
al context, as well as major issues for which America is exceptional, 
on democracy, human rights, among other issues. So I welcome 
you, and I think you are going to find it an extraordinary experi- 
ence. 

Since this is the first hearing that we have had of the new com- 
mittee as assembled, I want to congratulate the chairman on his 
ascendancy to the chairmanship. I want to say that during the 2 
years that I was chairman, we worked extraordinarily well in a col- 
laborative fashion. And in the midst of partisanship in the Senate 
as a whole, this committee was an island of bipartisanship on so 
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many major issues that overwhelmingly passed the committee in 
almost every instance with strong bipartisan support. 

And we look forward to working with you in the same context, 
with the same comity, and with the same goals at the end of the 
day. And we look forward to you having a very successful chair- 
manship of the committee. 

I want to say, Mr. Chairman, in the context of this hearing, that 
I share your concerns that the Iranians are playing for time. Over 
the past 18 months, we have been moving closer to their positions 
on all key elements — on the Arak reactor, on Fordow, on enrich- 
ment, and on Iran’s disclosure of the military dimensions of its nu- 
clear program. 

And I think we need to review how we got to this point. Iran, 
over the course of 20 years, deceived the international community 
and violated not U.S., but U.N. Security Council resolutions to ar- 
rive within weeks of achieving nuclear breakout capacity. And Iran 
came to the table only after the cumulative impact of years of sanc- 
tions began to affect the regime’s economic and political stability. 

For us to give up the leverage of sanctions — which would take 
years to reimpose — we need a deal that truly reverses their nuclear 
program rather than just buying a little time. This is why I am 
concerned about more than breakout time. 

I am concerned the agreement will not provide a clear picture of 
the military dimensions of Iran’s program — which are critical to 
understand if we are to know how far down the road they were as 
it relates to weaponization, so that we understand the timeframes 
of any breakout capacity vis-a-vis weaponization, so that we know 
just how close Iran is to being able to make a nuclear weapon. 

And I am concerned that instead of dismantling and closing Arak 
and Fordow, as we were told by the administration, was going to 
be the case at the beginning of these negotiations, the Arak reactor 
will now be converted to some form and Fordow, a facility built 
under a mountain, which I do not think you do for civilian pur- 
poses, will be repurposed. 

After 18 months of stalling, Iran needs to know that there will 
be consequences for failure. Now some of us believe those con- 
sequences should be additional sanctions. While we are playing 
nice, however, Iran is playing an asymmetrical game, violating, in 
my view, the spirit and intent of sanctions. 

In November, Iran violated the interim agreement by feeding 
uranium gas into its IR-5 centrifuge at the Natanz research facil- 
ity. The issue of whether this was a violation of the interim agree- 
ment is only an issue because at the time of the interim agreement 
the IR-5 had not been used for enrichment, and hence, the agree- 
ment only prohibited Iran from making advances on the IR-6. That 
is spin if I have ever heard it. 

But in any case, the action clearly violated the intent of the 
agreement to halt enrichment advances at Natanz, and it violated 
IAEA and U.N. Security Council resolutions. And it is interesting 
to note, as we are talking about verification agreements — should 
we be able to get an agreement — that it was a group of scientists 
outside of the administration that noticed this and were the ones 
to inform the administration about it. So that makes me worried 
about our verification processes moving forward. 
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In December, the U.N. Panel of Experts that monitor sanctions 
compliance said in a report that Iran has been illicitly trying to buy 
technology for the Arak research reactor, which, as originally de- 
signed, would produce plutonium for a bomb and has been referred 
to by experts as a bombmaking factory because of the quantity of 
plutonium output. 

Under the interim agreement, Iran agreed to make no further 
advances in the construction at Arak. Iran’s position is that any 
purchases alone would not contravene the agreement, only new 
construction. Well, if you believe that, I have a reactor to sell to 
you. 

And just last week, Iranian President Rouhani announced that 
construction had begun on two new nuclear reactors at Bushehr. 
While not a technical violation of the Joint Plan of Action, the an- 
nouncement is clearly intended to leverage further gains in the ne- 
gotiation. 

And the very next day, the Iranian regime announced that Wash- 
ington Post correspondent, Jason Rezaian, who has been in prison 
for 178 days, had been referred to the Revolutionary Court that 
handles sensitive national security cases. As The Washington Post 
said in a recent editorial, “It’s difficult to avoid the conclusion that 
Mr. Rezaian is being used as a human pawn in the regime’s at- 
tempt to gain leverage in the negotiations.” 

So we have this whole alternate track that the Iranians can 
cheat on, but because it is technically not in the Joint Plan of Ac- 
tion, well, we do not call them on it. That is a great — that is a 
great opportunity if you can get it — that you can advance your in- 
terests outside of the JPOA and “not violate” the JPOA. 

So let me close by saying Iran is clearly taking steps that can 
only be interpreted as provocative. Yet the administration appears 
willing to excuse away any connection between these developments 
and signs of Iran’s bad faith in negotiations. 

It seems that we are allowing Iran to shuffle the deck and deal 
the cards in this negotiation and that we are playing dealer’s 
choice. Frankly, that is not good enough. 

We need to get into the game. 

Now, up until now, Iran has not been motivated sufficiently to 
make tough decisions. And I hope there will be an agreement in 
March, but I also believe we need to make clear that there are con- 
sequences to no deal or to a bad deal, as Senator Corker is refer- 
ring to, and I am intrigued by his most recent concept of his legis- 
lation. 

So, Mr. Chairman, thank you for holding the hearing, and I will 
look forward to hearing from our witnesses. 

The Chairman. Thank you, Mr. Ranking Member. I am not used 
to calling you that yet. 

And to the other members, I want to say we do not normally give 
those long comments on the front end. They are usually a little 
shorter. This is obviously one that evokes a lot of concern. 

We are going to be having — the committee will operate by early 
bird rule. If you are here when the gavel goes down, you will know 
what order you are in. We have watched people come in and sit 
and wait as other people come in and out. 
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But in order to show we are not going to be totally rigid, I know 
that Senator Boxer has a meeting. We do not normally have other 
opening comments. She is not going to ask questions later. But 
since she has to go to another meeting, she wanted to say a couple 
of words on the front end, and I am going to allow her to do that. 

Thank you. 

STATEMENT OF HON. BARBARA BOXER, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM CALIFORNIA 

Senator Boxer. Mr. Chairman, thank you for your generosity of 
spirit. 

Senator Inhofe called our organizational meeting for EPW down 
the hall, and I have to be there. And I so appreciate this. 

I want to thank both my chairman and ranking member now for 
this hearing. We are all here today with the same goal, and that 
is to prevent Iran from acquiring a nuclear weapon. But we have 
different thoughts about the best way to do that, and that is why 
this hearing is so critical. And we welcome the witnesses as well. 

Well, we have a historic opportunity to peacefully achieve this 
goal. And to me, it seems like you have got to give this diplomacy 
a chance to work. I think it is only common sense. As President 
Obama said, war should be a last resort, not a first resort. And a 
peaceful end to Iran’s nuclear program, I believe, is in the best in- 
terests of America and in the best interests of our great ally Israel. 

And that is why I am concerned, and it is not partisan. I have 
a concern that reaches across party lines that some colleagues are 
pushing to enact new sanctions while our negotiators are still at 
the table. I do not believe that strengthens us. It does not strength- 
en our position at all, and these negotiations are going on right 
now. 

In fact, I think if we enacted that legislation, we would jeop- 
ardize a chance, a once-in-a-lifetime perhaps chance of having a 
far-reaching, final, comprehensive agreement, which we know is 
going to be hard. Our own President has said it is a 50/50 chance. 
He is not, you know, wearing rose-colored glasses on the point. 

Our own intelligence community said, and I quote, “New sanc- 
tions would undermine the prospects for a successful comprehen- 
sive nuclear agreement with Iran.” 

And passing new sanctions legislation would threaten the unity 
we have achieved with the world, and that is critical. I want to 
quote British Prime Minister David Cameron, who said last week, 
“As a country that stands alongside America in these vital negotia- 
tions, that it is the opinion of the United Kingdom that further 
sanctions or further threat of sanctions at this point will not actu- 
ally help to bring the talks to a successful conclusion, and they 
could fracture the international unity there which has been so val- 
uable in presenting a united front to Iran.” 

And I think a new sanctions bill would give Iran an excuse to 
walk away. I think it says to Iran, to the hardliners, you see you 
cannot really deal with America. 

Now in the end, they may not be able to, and we might not be 
able to either. It is all — life is about timing. We all know that. We 
ran. We got our seats because of timing. Everything is about tim- 
ing, and this is not the time. 
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So, in closing, let me say I oppose the legislation I have seen so 
far. I have not seen the new proposal. I look forward to seeing it. 
But I am working on legislation with Senator Paul to send a clear, 
unequivocal signal that Iran will he held accountable for its ac- 
tions, and any failure to fulfill its commitments will be met by 
swift action by Congress. 

So our bill, in essence, would allow expedited consideration by 
Congress of legislation to reinstate waived or suspended sanctions 
against Iran if the President, in consultation with the intelligence 
community, determines that Iran has violated any existing nuclear 
agreement. 

Senator Paul and I are putting the final touches on this bill. We 
think it is a moderate proposal because I think we are going to see 
perhaps three options. One option, which would essentially do 
nothing but just have a series of findings, which I do not think goes 
far enough, and one that perhaps moves too quickly toward sanc- 
tions. 

So Senator Paul will be working on that with me, putting the fin- 
ishing touches. We are very excited to share it with our chairman 
and ranking member. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank you so much for this opportunity. 

The Chairman. Thank you. Thank you. 

Just to be clear before we move to the witnesses, there has been 
a lot of confusion about what this committee does and what the 
Banking Committee does. Any sanctions legislation it has been de- 
termined will be dealt with in the Banking Committee 

Senator Boxer. Right. 

The Chairman, [continuing]. Because of the Treasury functions. 
So this committee, I think, will be looking at ways for Congress to 
weigh in. And one of those is just for us to approve, up or down, 
the final deal, which is what we do on every civil nuclear deal that 
comes our way. Certainly, this is of greater importance. 

But with that, I want to thank everyone for their comments. I 
want to move to the witnesses. Thank you for your patience. 

Our first witness is Tony Blinken, the Deputy Secretary of State. 
Mr. Blinken assumed his post after being confirmed by the Senate 
in December. He is a former Deputy National Security Adviser to 
the President and has previously served as the Democratic staff di- 
rector of this committee from 2002 to 2008. Welcome back. 

Our second witness today is David Cohen, the Under Secretary 
of Treasury for Terrorism and Financial Intelligence. Mr. Cohen 
has been in his position since 2011 and has recently been ap- 
pointed Deputy Director of the CIA. He has previously served as 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury for Terrorist Financing, where 
I think he has done an outstanding job. 

I want to thank you both for being here and sharing your 
thoughts and viewpoints with us today. We would remind you that 
your full statements, without objection, will be included in the 
record. If you could keep your remarks to around 5 minutes, we 
would appreciate it. I know there will be numbers of questions. 

So thank you again for being here. We look forward to your testi- 
mony. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. ANTONY J. BLINKEN, DEPUTY SEC- 
RETARY OF STATE, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE, WASH- 
INGTON, DC 

Mr. Blinken. Mr. Chairman, Ranking Member Menendez, thank 
you very much for having us here today. 

Mr. Chairman, congratulations to you on assuming the chair- 
manship. I am very glad you are wielding the gavel, not the ham- 
mer, but very much look forward to working with you, the ranking 
member, and all the members of this committee going forward. 

And I think it is very appropriate that you are starting the hear- 
ings here today in this Congress on the subject of Iran and the nu- 
clear negotiations. It is an issue of paramount importance to our 
national security and an issue that we have labored on with Con- 
gress for years. 

Secretary Kerry, Under Secretary Sherman, as you know, and 
our entire negotiating team were in Geneva last week as part of 
the effort to get to an agreement where Iran’s nuclear program we 
can be sure is used for exclusively peaceful purposes. And I want 
to tell you about where we are with that today. 

I will give you as much detail as I can. It may be appropriate 
at a later stage to do some of this in a closed setting, given that 
the negotiations are ongoing and it is hard to get into some of the 
detail in public without undermining our negotiating position. 

We remain committed to continue and indeed, when necessary, 
to expand the regular consultations we have had with Congress 
and particularly with this committee on these negotiations. We 
share the same goal, to make the world a safer place by resolving 
the international community’s concerns about Iran’s nuclear pro- 
gram. 

Our core goals for the negotiations are clear and consistent. Any 
agreement we reach must effectively cut off the four pathways Iran 
has to obtain enough fissile material for a nuclear weapon — the two 
uranium pathways through its activities at Natanz and Fordow, a 
plutonium pathway through the Arak heavy water reactor, and a 
potential covert pathway. 

Any agreement must require stringent access, monitoring, trans- 
parency measures to maximize the international community’s capa- 
bilities to detect quickly any attempt by Iran to break out overtly 
or covertly. Any agreement must give us confidence that should 
Iran choose to break its commitments, it would take at least 1 year 
to produce enough fissile material for a bomb. And any agreement 
must deal with some of the issues that you and Ranking Member 
Menendez alluded to, including the missile question, R&D, possible 
military dimensions of the program, et cetera. And we can talk 
about that in questioning. 

In exchange, the international community would provide Iran 
with phased sanctions relief tied to verifiable actions on its part. 
Such relief would be structured so that the sanctions could be 
quickly reimposed if Iran were to violate its commitments. 

The discussions last week with Secretary Kerry, in our judgment, 
were substantive. They were serious. We have made real progress 
on closing some of the gaps that separate us. But at the same time, 
real gaps remain. I would be happy, again, to provide further infer- 
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mation on exactly where we are, along with Ambassador Sherman 
and others, in a closed setting so we can go into more detail. 

Overall, our assessment remains that we have a credible chance 
to reach a deal that is in the best interests of America’s security 
as well as that of our allies and partners. Our goal is to conclude 
the major elements of the deal by the end of March and then to 
complete the technical details by June. 

In our judgment, we are negotiating from a position of strength. 
In the past, Iran has used the cover of talks to buy time and ad- 
vance its program in significant ways. Thanks to the interim agree- 
ment we have reached, the so-called Joint Plan of Action, or JPOA, 
Iran’s program was fundamentally frozen in many key respects, 
rolled back in some others, and international inspectors have been 
given extraordinary access. 

Before the JPOA, Iran had about 200 kilograms of 20 percent en- 
riched uranium in a form that could be quickly converted into 
weapons-grade material. It produced much of that material at the 
Fordow facility, which, as the Ranking Member Menendez says, is 
very deep underground. 

Today, Iran has no 20 percent enriched uranium, zero, none. It 
has diluted or converted every ounce, suspended all uranium en- 
richment above 5 percent, removed the connections at Fordow that 
allowed them to produce the 20 percent in the first place. 

Before the JPOA, Iran was making real progress, as you know, 
on the Arak reactor, which, had it become operational and together 
with the reprocessing facility, would have provided Iran with a plu- 
tonium path to the bomb. Once fueled, the Arak facility would have 
been very challenging to deal with militarily. Today, Arak is frozen 
in place. No new components, no testing, no fuel. 

Before the JPOA, Iran had installed roughly 19,000 centrifuges, 
the vast bulk of them at the Natanz facility. Today, 9,000 of those 
centrifuges are not operational. Iran has installed no new cen- 
trifuges, including no new next-generation models, and its stockpile 
of 4 percent low-enriched uranium is capped at its pre-JPOA level. 

Before the JPOA, inspectors had less frequent access to Iran’s 
nuclear facilities. Today, under the JPOA, it has enabled IAEA in- 
spectors to have daily access to Iran’s enrichment facilities and a 
far deeper understanding of its nuclear program, its centrifuge pro- 
duction, its uranium mines and mills, and other facilities important 
to monitoring the program and detecting any attempts to break 
out. 

And the IAEA has consistently reported that Iran has lived up 
to its commitments under the JPOA. Just as we have asked Iran 
to uphold commitments under this agreement, we have lived up to 
our commitment to provide Iran with limited relief, about $14 bil- 
lion to $15 billion from the start of the agreement to this June 
when it ends. And David Cohen can talk more about that. 

But that relief is dwarfed by the vast amounts denied to Iran 
under the existing sanctions regime that we are vigorously imple- 
menting. The entire sanctions architecture remains in place, and 
David can talk about that. 

Congress, as has been mentioned, is now considering legislation 
to impose additional sanctions on Iran, should negotiations fail. 
And let me say at the outset, I know the intent of this legislation 
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is to further increase pressure on Iran and in so doing strengthen 
the hand of our negotiators and strengthen our leverage. 

We very much appreciate that intent, but it is our considered 
judgment and strongly held view that new sanctions at this time 
are both unnecessary and, far from enhancing the prospect of nego- 
tiations, risk fatally undermining our diplomacy, making a deal 
less likely and unraveling the sanctions regime that so many have 
worked so hard to put in place. They are unnecessary because, as 
I noted a moment ago, and then David will go into more detail on 
this, Iran already is under intense pressure from the application of 
the existing sanctions. 

In recent months, that pressure has actually grown stronger with 
the dramatic drop in oil prices. Should Iran refuse a reasonable 
agreement or cheat on its current commitments under the JPOA, 
the Senate could impose additional measures in a matter of hours, 
matching or going beyond what the House already has passed. 

The administration would strongly support such action. Iran is 
well aware that a sword of Damocles hangs over its head. It needs 
no further motivation. 

So the sanctions, new sanctions at this point are not necessary, 
but we also believe their passage now would put at risk getting to 
a final deal over the next several months. Let me very briefly ex- 
plain why. 

As part of the JPOA, we committed within the bounds of our sys- 
tem not to impose new nuclear-related sanctions while the JPOA 
is in effect. Absent a breach by Iran, any new sanctions enacted by 
Congress would be viewed by Iran and the international commu- 
nity as the United States breaking out of the understandings of the 
JPOA. 

This, in our judgment, includes so-called trigger legislation that 
would tie the actual implementation of new sanctions to the failure 
to reach a final agreement. Even if such legislation is not tech- 
nically and arguably a violation of the JPOA, we believe it would 
be perceived as such by Iran and many of our partners around the 
world. The intelligence community believes the same thing. So do 
our key partners, including the U.K., France, and Germany. 

And this could produce one of several unintended consequences 
that far from an enhancing our security, in our judgment, would 
undermine it. First, the passage of new sanctions could provoke 
Iran to leave the talks, violate the JPOA, and pursue its nuclear 
program full tilt, reversing all of the benefits we have achieved 
under the JPOA. And I can go through those later. 

Second, even if Iran does not walk away or returns promptly to 
the table, its negotiators are likely to adopt much more extreme po- 
sitions in response, making a final agreement much harder to 
achieve. 

Third and finally, if our international partners believe that the 
United States has acted prematurely through additional nuclear-re- 
lated sanctions legislation in the absence of a provocation or viola- 
tion by Iran, their willingness to enforce existing sanctions, never 
mind add additional sanctions later, in our judgment, will wane. 
Their support is crucial. Without it, the sanctions regime would be 
dramatically diluted. 
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Up until now, we have kept countries onboard through a lot of 
hard work despite it being against the economic interest of many 
of them in large part because we have demonstrated we are serious 
about diplomacy and trying to reach an agreement that advances 
our security. If they lose that conviction, the United States, and not 
Iran, would be isolated. The sanctions regime could collapse, and 
Iran could turn on everything it turned off under the JPOA with 
no consequence. 

We can debate whether any of these things would happen, 
whether all of these things would happen. What I can tell you is 
this. Those that we believe are best placed to know, that is the 
folks who have been engaged with the Iranians, engaged with our 
international partners in these negotiations for several years now, 
that is their best judgment. 

Why run these risks and jeopardize the prospects for a deal that 
will either come together or not over the next few months? In our 
judgment, there is nothing to be gained and potentially lots to be 
lost by acting precipitously. 

As Senator Boxer noted, this is a judgment shared by many of 
our key partners. She cited Prime Minister Cameron and his re- 
marks. I think you will hear the French, the Germans, and others 
make similar statements in the coming days. 

One final point. Even if we resolve the challenge posed by Iran’s 
nuclear program, I want to assure you that we will continue to con- 
front Iranian actions that threaten our security and that of our 
partners, including its support for terrorist groups, its efforts to 
proliferate its destabilizing activities in the region. We will con- 
tinue to spotlight and oppose its violations of human rights, free- 
dom of expression, freedom of religion, and we will continue to de- 
fend and build the capacity of our partners, from Israel to the Gulf 
countries, to counter Iranian aggression and provocations. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Blinken follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Deputy Secretary Antony Blinken 

Good morning, Chairman Corker, Ranking Member Menendez, and Senators. I 
appreciate the opportunity to discuss with you the status of negotiations related to 
Iran’s nuclear program. 

It is appropriate that we are gathered here today for what will be this committee’s 
first hearing this year and its first hearing under the new 114th Congress to discuss 
Iran’s nuclear program. The challenge posed by Iran’s nuclear program has long 
been one of our country’s foremost national security priorities, and it has been a pri- 
mary focus of both the Congress and the administration. The international commu- 
nity shares our serious concerns about Iran’s nuclear program. Together with our 
partners in the P5 -h 1 and the EU we have been unified in pursuing a comprehensive 
solution that lays these concerns to rest — consistent with the President’s firm com- 
mitment to prevent Iran from acquiring a nuclear weapon. 

It was with that challenge in mind that Secretary Kerry and our lead negotiator, 
Under Secretary Sherman, traveled to Geneva last week as part of our latest efforts 
to reach a long-term comprehensive plan of action with Iran that would verifiably 
ensure Iran’s nuclear program will be exclusively peaceful going forward. 

Today I plan to update you on our goals for, and the status of, the negotiations. 
There are, of course, some details that I will not be able to discuss in an unclassified 
setting — the negotiations are ongoing and cannot be conducted in public. But I will 
give you as much detail as I can in this setting because we all understand the vital 
role Congress and this committee play in shaping U.S. policy toward Iran. We 
remain committed to continue — and when necessary, to expand — regular consulta- 
tions. We all have the same goal — to make the world a safer place by resolving the 
international community’s concerns with Iran’s nuclear program. 
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We continue to believe that the best way to do that is to negotiate a comprehen- 
sive plan of action that, when implemented, will ensure that, as a practical matter, 
Iran cannot acquire a nuclear weapon and that Iran’s nuclear program is exclusively 
peaceful. 

Any comprehensive deal must effectively cut off the four pathways Iran could take 
to obtain enough fissile material for a nuclear weapon: two uranium pathways, 
through its activities at Natanz and Fordow; a plutonium pathway, through the 
Arak heavy water reactor; and a potential covert pathway. It must include tight con- 
straints and strict curbs on Iran’s nuclear program. And finally, it must require 
robust monitoring and transparency measures to maximize the international 
community’s ability to detect quickly any attempt by Iran to break out overtly or 
covertly. 

In exchange, the international community would provide Iran with phased sanc- 
tions relief tied to verifiable actions on its part. Such relief would be structured to 
be easily reversed so that sanctions could be quickly reimposed if Iran were to vio- 
late its commitments. 

We never expected this to be an easy process, and so far those expectations have 
proved correct. It is also a process that cannot be rushed. After 35 years without 
diplomatic relations, and after more than 10 years of attempts to put a halt to Iran’s 
proliferation of sensitive nuclear activities, we are now trying to see if we can work 
through a multitude of complicated issues in order for us and the international com- 
munity to be assured of the exclusively peaceful nature of Iran’s nuclear program. 

Our goal is to conclude the major elements of the deal by the end of March and 
then to complete the technical details by June. 

Last week’s discussions were serious, useful, and businesslike. We have made 
progress on some issues but gaps remain on others. I, or our lead negotiator. Under 
Secretary of State Wendy Sherman, would be happy to provide further information 
in a classified setting. 

Overall, however, we assess that we still have a credible chance of reaching a deal 
that is in the best interest of America’s security, as well as the security of our allies. 
If Iran’s leaders choose not to move forward, we will work with Congress to increase 
pressure. But while we remain engaged in these negotiations, it is important to 
demonstrate to our partners as well as to Iran that Washington is united in support 
of a comprehensive solution that would ensure that Iran does not acquire a nuclear 
weapon, and that it’s nuclear program is exclusively peaceful. I know this is a goal 
we all share. 

The U.S. Congress has played a vital role in getting us to where we are today 
and will undoubtedly play an important role going forward. Sanctions were instru- 
mental in bringing Iran to the table. But Iran’s program continued until negotia- 
tions made the Joint Plan of Action (JPOA) possible. Sanctions did not stop the 
advance of Iran’s nuclear program. Negotiations did, and it is in our interest not 
to deny ourselves the chance to achieve a long-term, comprehensive solution that 
would prevent Iran from acquiring a nuclear weapon. 

Let me talk about that progress we have achieved so far. 

Before the JPOA, despite an unprecedented sanctions regime, Iran’s nuclear pro- 
gram was rushing toward larger enriched uranium stockpiles, greater enrichment 
capacity, the production of plutonium that could be used in a nuclear weapon, and 
ever shorter breakout time. Today, as the result of the constraints in the JPOA, 
Iran has halted progress on its nuclear program and it has rolled it back in key 
areas for the first time in a decade, and it has allowed us to have greater insight 
and visibility through more intrusive and more frequent inspections. 

Before the JPOA, Iran had about 200 kilograms of 20 percent enriched uranium 
in a form that could be quickly enriched into a weapons-grade level. It produced 
much of that material at the Fordow facility, buried deep underground. Today, Iran 
has no such 20 percent enriched uranium — zero, none. It has diluted or converted 
every ounce, suspended all uranium enrichment above 5 percent and removed the 
connections among centrifuges at Fordow that allowed them to produce 20 percent 
enriched uranium. 

Before the JPOA, Iran was making progress on the Arak reactor, which, if it had 
become operational, and together with a reprocessing facility, would have provided 
Iran with a plutonium path to a nuclear weapon. Once fueled, the Arak facility 
would be challenging to deal with militarily. Today, Arak is frozen in place. 

Before the JPOA, Iran was enriching uranium with roughly 10,000 centrifuges 
and had another roughly 9,000 installed centrifuges ready to bring into operation. 
The JPOA froze Iran’s enrichment capacity and those 9,000 additional centrifuges 
are still not operating. 

Before the JPOA, inspectors had less frequent access to Iran’s nuclear facilities. 
Today, the JPOA has enabled IAEA inspectors to have daily access to Iran’s enrich- 
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ment facilities and a far deeper understanding of Iran’s nuclear program. They have 
been able to learn things about Iran’s centrifuge production, uranium mines, and 
other facilities that are important to monitoring Iran’s program going forward and 
to detecting any attempts to break out. And the IAEA has consistently reported that 
Iran has lived up to its commitments under the JPOA. 

Just as we have asked Iran to uphold its commitments under the JPOA, we have 
lived up to our commitment of providing Iran with limited relief — about $14 to $15 
billion from the start of the JPOA through this June. But that relief is dwarfed by 
the vast amounts denied to Iran under the existing sanctions regime. For example, 
in 2014 alone, oil sanctions deprived Iran of more than $40 billion in oil revenue — 
well over twice the estimated value of the relief under the JPOA. And what oil reve- 
nues Iran is allowed to generate go into heavily restricted accounts that now encum- 
ber more than $100 billion. Virtually the entire sanctions architecture remains in 
place. Indeed, throughout the existence of the JPOA, sanctions pressure on Iran has 
not decreased — it has increased. 

Congress is now considering legislation to impose additional sanctions on Iran, to 
be triggered by the failure of negotiations. I know that the intent of this legislation 
is to fiirther increase pressure on Iran and, in so doing, to strengthen the hand of 
our negotiators to reach a comprehensive settlement. While the administration 
appreciates that intent, it is our considered judgment and strongly held view that 
new sanctions, at this time, are unnecessary and, far from enhancing the prospects 
for successful negotiations, risk fatally undermining our diplomacy and unraveling 
the sanctions regime so many in this body have worked so hard to establish. 

New sanctions are unnecessary because, as I noted a moment ago, Iran already 
is under acute pressure from the application of the existing sanctions regime. In 
recent months, that pressure has only grown stronger with the dramatic drop in oil 
prices. 

Should Iran refuse a reasonable deal or cheat on its current commitments under 
the JPOA, the Senate and House could impose additional measures in a matter of 
hours. The administration would strongly support such action. Iran is well aware 
that an even sharper sword of Damocles hangs over its head. It needs no further 
motivation. 

So new sanctions are not necessary. And their passage now would put at risk the 
possibility of getting a final deal over the next several months. Let me explain why. 

As part of the JPOA we also committed, within the bounds of our system, not to 
impose new nuclear-related sanctions while the JPOA is in effect. Absent a breach 
by Iran, any new sanctions enacted by Congress would be viewed by Iran and the 
international community as the U.S. breaking out of the understandings of the 
JPOA. This includes “trigger” legislation that would tie the actual implementation 
of new sanctions to the failure to reach a final arrangement. Even if such sanctions 
are not, arguably, a technical violation of the JPOA, we believe they would be per- 
ceived as such by Iran and many of our partners around the world. This could 
produce one of several serious unintended consequences that, far from enhancing 
America’s security, would undermine it. 

First, the passage of new sanctions could provoke Iran to walk away from the 
negotiating table, violate the JPOA and start moving its nuclear program forward 
again. Instead of keeping its uranium enrichment at under 5 percent, as it has since 
the JPOA was signed, Iran could start enriching again at 20 percent, or even 
higher. Instead of capping its stockpile of roughly 4 percent low enriched uranium 
at pre-JPOA levels, Iran could grow it rapidly. Instead of suspending substantive 
work on the Arak heavy water reactor, Iran could restart its efforts to bring this 
reactor on line. Instead of providing unprecedented access to international inspec- 
tors at its nuclear facilities, it could curtail/reduce IAEA access, inhibiting our abil- 
ity to detect a breakout attempt. Instead of limiting work on advanced centrifuges, 
it could resume its efforts to increase and significantly improve its nuclear capabili- 
ties in a relatively short timeframe. 

Second, even if Iran does not walk away or promptly returns to the table, its nego- 
tiators are likely to adopt more extreme positions in response, making a final deal 
even more difficult if not impossible to achieve. 

Third, if our international partners believe that the United States has acted pre- 
maturely by adding new sanctions now in the absence of a provocation or a violation 
by Iran — as most countries surely would — their willingness to enforce the exiting 
sanctions regime or to add to it in the event negotiations fail will wane. Their sup- 
port is crucial. Without it, the sanctions regime would be dramatically diluted. Up 
until now, we’ve kept other countries on board — despite it being against their eco- 
nomic interest — in large part because we’ve demonstrated we are serious about try- 
ing to reach a diplomatic solution. If they lose that conviction, the United States, 
not Iran, would be isolated, the sanctions regime would collapse and Iran could turn 
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on everything it turned off under the JPOA without fear of effective, international 
sanctions pressure in response. 

We can debate whether any or all of these things would happen. What I can tell 
you today is that those who are best placed to know — the diplomatic professionals 
who have been leading these negotiations and dealing directly with the Iranians and 
our international partners for the past several years — believe that the risks are real, 
serious, and totally unnecessary. That is their best judgment. Why run those risks 
and jeopardize the prospects for a deal that will either come together — or not — over 
the next 2 months? Why not be patient for a few more months to fully test diplo- 
macy? There is nothing to be gained — and everything to be lost — by acting precipi- 
tously. 

That judgment is shared by our closest allies. Just this past week. Prime Minister 
Cameron could not have been clearer: “. . . It is the opinion of the United Kingdom 
that further sanctions or further threat of sanctions at this point won’t actually help 
to bring the talks to a successful conclusion and they could fracture the inter- 
national unity . . . which has been so valuable in presenting a united front to Iran.” 

So we must continue to work together. We have briefed Congress extensively and 
frequently on Iran talks over the past year. We have had, and will continue to have, 
extensive discussions with Congress about the status of the P5+1 negotiations. We 
will continue to keep Congress fully informed about these negotiations through a 
combination of open hearings and closed briefings. I look forward to continuing that 
conversation with all of you and your colleagues today, and in the remaining 
months. 

Before I finish, I want to emphasize that, even as we engage Iran on the nuclear 
issue and continue to apply pressure under the existing sanctions regime, we also 
continue to hold it accountable for its actions on other fronts. We continue to insist 
that Iran release Saeed Abedini, Amir Hekmati, and Jason Rezaian from detention 
so they can come home to their families. Likewise, we continue to call on Iran to 
work cooperatively with us so that we can find Robert Levinson and bring him 
home. This March will unfortunately mark 8 years since his disappearance on Iran’s 
Kish Island. Secretary Kerry and Under Secretary Sherman have spoken to Iran 
about our concerns for the fate of these U.S. citizens as recently as last week, and 
will continue to do so until all of them are back home. 

We also continue to raise our voice in support of the talented and brave Iranian 
people, and support their desire for greater respect for universal human rights and 
the rule of law. We have spoken up clearly and consistently against human rights 
violations in Iran and have called on the Iranian Government to guarantee the 
rights and freedoms of its citizens. We have done this in reports requested by this 
legislative body, such as the Human Rights Report, through statements on indi- 
vidual cases where our voice can support those inside Iran, and via international 
organizations, such as our work to support the mandate of the U.N. Special 
Rapporteur on human rights in Iran. We have also used our Virtual Embassy 
Tehran online platform to promote freedom of expression and respect for human 
rights, and our programming to support the rights of average citizens in Iran. 
Regardless of the outcome of ongoing nuclear negotiations with Iran, we will not 
relax our efforts to hold Iran accountable for its human rights violations. 

We will also continue to confront Iran’s destabilizing activities, promotion of sec- 
tarian divisions, and support for nonstate actors and terrorists throughout the Mid- 
dle East. Our positions on Palestinian terrorist groups, such as Hamas and the Pal- 
estinian Islamic Jihad, and Lebanese Hezbollah, for example, have in no way 
changed — and will not change. We have very clearly and consistently spoken out 
against these designated foreign terrorist organizations, as well as Iran’s support for 
them. And we will continue to find ways to support those in the region who are 
working to counter the destabilizing actions of these groups — including building 
partner capacity — as we simultaneously reinforce the robust regional security archi- 
tecture we’ve already built. Similarly, we have called out Iran for its support of the 
brutal regime of Bashar al-Assad in Syria. We hope that Iran soon recognizes that 
there is much more to be gained through constructive engagement in the region and 
promotion of inclusivity than through disruptive policies. 

The challenges posed by Iran are numerous and complicated. We have confronted 
them, and will continue to do so. On the challenge of Iran’s nuclear program, we 
face a historic opportunity to resolve this concern through clear eyed, principled, 
and disciplined diplomacy. We do not yet know if diplomacy will be successful — as 
the President has stated the chances are probably less than 50-50 — but it is of the 
utmost importance that we give it every opportunity to succeed. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 
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Mr. Cohen, Mr. Blinken was very fulsome in his comments, 
about double over. If you could sort of keep it to 5, it would be 
good. 

Thank you. 

STATEMENT OF HON. DAVID S. COHEN, UNDER SECRETARY 

FOR TERRORISM AND FINANCIAL INTELLIGENCE, U.S. DE- 
PARTMENT OF TREASURY, WASHINGTON, DC 

Mr. Cohen. Certainly. Good morning. Chairman Corker, Rank- 
ing Member Menendez, distinguished members of the committee. 

Thank you for the invitation to appear before you today, and as 
this is likely my last appearance before this committee before I as- 
sume my new duties, I want to thank the former Chairman Menen- 
dez, current Chairman Corker, and members of the committee for 
the courtesy that has been shown to me over the past several 
years. I appreciate it. 

There is no higher national security priority than ensuring Iran 
does not acquire a nuclear weapon. And President Obama has 
made clear that we will do everything in our power to prevent that 
from happening. 

For us at Treasury, that has meant working within the adminis- 
tration, with Congress, and with international partners to impose 
the most powerful sanctions in history And in many respects, the 
sanctions have worked exactly as designed. They have driven Iran 
to the negotiating table because Iran’s leaders know that relief 
from sanctions can come only in exchange for taking steps that will 
guarantee that Iran cannot produce a nuclear weapon. 

As we sit here today, no one knows whether the negotiations ulti- 
mately will yield a comprehensive deal. But we, like you, are dedi- 
cated to testing fully the diplomatic path. As we do so, Iran’s econ- 
omy remains subject to intense pressure from sanctions. 

Under the Joint Plan of Action, which has been in effect for a lit- 
tle over a year now, Iran halted progress on its nuclear program, 
rolled it back in key respects, and allowed unprecedented inspec- 
tions of its enrichment facilities. In exchange, Iran received limited 
and reversible relief from some nuclear-related sanctions. 

Importantly, the JPOA left in place the full architecture of our 
financial, banking, oil, and trade sanctions; our terrorism and 
human rights sanctions; and our domestic embargo. This means 
that Iran is still cut off from the international financial system. It 
is unable to export even half the oil it was exporting in 2012, and 
it is barred by sanctions from freely accessing most of its oil reve- 
nues and foreign reserves. 

These sanctions are not just words on the books. We vigorously 
enforce them. Since the signing of the JPOA in November 2013, we 
have designated nearly 100 Iran-related targets and imposed over 
$350 million in penalties for sanctions evasion. Put simply, Iran 
still is not open for business, and its economy remains in a deep 
hole. 

Let me cite just a few metrics. In 2014 alone, our sanctions de- 
prived Iran of over $40 billion in oil revenues. That is well over 
twice the total estimated value to Iran of the JPOA sanctions relief 
Altogether since 2012, our oil sanctions have cost Iran more than 
$200 billion in lost exports and oil proceeds it cannot access. 
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Iran’s currency, the rial, has depreciated by almost 16 percent 
just since the signing of the JPOA and 56 percent since January 
2012. And Iran’s economy today is 15 to 20 percent smaller than 
it would have been had it remained on its pre-2012 growth trajec- 
tory. 

Because of the scope and intensity of the sanctions Iran currently 
is subject to and because of the economic pressure those sanctions 
continue to apply, Iran is negotiating with its back against the 
wall. Accordingly, we see no compelling reason to impose new sanc- 
tions now, even on a delayed trigger. 

Indeed, we think new sanctions legislation is more likely to be 
counterproductive than helpful in the negotiations. Today, Iran’s 
nuclear program is frozen, and its economy — and thus its negoti- 
ating team — remains under enormous pressure because we have 
been able to hold together the international sanctions coalition. En- 
acting new sanctions now threatens to unravel this. 

If Congress enacts new sanctions now and the negotiations ulti- 
mately prove unsuccessful, our international partners may blame 
us, not Iran, for the breakdown in the talks. Overall support for the 
sanctions regime would then decline, making it more difficult to 
maintain or to intensify sanctions pressure. 

And if a breakdown in talks led to the demise of the JPOA, we 
would lose the additional insight into Iran’s nuclear program and 
the restrictions on development that the JPOA has given us. 

So make no mistake, this administration understands and em- 
braces the power of sanctions. Sanctions are a key component of 
many of our most important national security initiatives. We are 
not sanctions doubters. 

But neither do we believe that layering on additional sanctions 
is always the right move. Sanctions are one tool in our toolkit, 
alongside diplomacy, military action, and the myriad other ways 
that we project power. 

If diplomacy does not succeed, the President said he “will be the 
first one to come to Congress and say we need to tighten the 
screws.” But in our view, now is the time to give diplomacy every 
chance to succeed, not to create a new sanctions tool. 

Thank you, and I look forward to address your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Cohen follows:] 

Prepared Statement Under Secretary David S. Cohen 

Good morning. Chairman Corker, Ranking Member Menendez, and distinguished 
members of the committee, thank you for the invitation to appear before you to dis- 
cuss the state of sanctions on Iran, and whether our efforts to achieve a diplomatic 
solution to one of the most difficult and enduring national security problems that 
we face — Iran’s nuclear program — would be advanced if Congress were to enact new 
sanctions legislation at this time. 

I will focus my testimony today on the robust international sanctions regime that 
helped bring Iran to the negotiating table, the intense pressure that sanctions con- 
tinue to place on the Iranian economy, and our continued vigorous enforcement of 
those sanctions over the course of the Joint Plan of Action (JPOA). And I will 
explain why new sanctions legislation now — even if implementation were delayed — 
would more likely hinder, rather than advance, the prospects for a diplomatic solu- 
tion that verifiably prevents Iran from obtaining a nuclear weapon. 

At the outset, let me reiterate that no issue is of ^eater concern or urgency to 
the United States, and no issue occupies more of the time and attention of my team 
at the Department of the Treasury, than ensuring that Iran does not acquire a 
nuclear weapon. Iran in possession of a nuclear weapon would directly threaten U.S. 
and international security, increase the risk of nuclear terrorism, undermine the 
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global nonproliferation regime, and risk setting off an arms race in the Middle East. 
From the outset of his administration, President Obama has made clear that we will 
do everything in our power to prevent Iran from obtaining a nuclear weapon. 

For us at Treasury, that has meant working within the administration, with Con- 
gress, and with partners around the world to impose the most effective set of finan- 
cial and economic sanctions in history. The sanctions have impeded Iran’s ability 
to acquire material for its nuclear program, isolated it from the international finan- 
cial system, drastically slashed its oil exports, deprived it of access to a sizeable por- 
tion of its oil revenues and foreign reserves, and severely constrained its overall 
economy. 

In many respects, the global sanctions regime has achieved exactly what it was 
designed to do: encourage Iran to come to the negotiating table, not to posture, pon- 
tificate, and procrastinate, but to engage in serious diplomacy over its nuclear pro- 
gram. Iran is negotiating because it knows that relief from the sanctions can come 
only in exchange for taking concrete and verifiable steps that will guarantee that 
it cannot produce a nuclear weapon. 

As this committee knows, those negotiations are ongoing. They began when we 
negotiated the JPOA, which was reached on November 2013. In November 2014, the 
P5+1 and Iran decided to extend the talks for another 7 months. We agreed to the 
extension because our negotiators have made meaningful progress, and because it 
takes time to conduct the highly technical deliberations necessary to get a compre- 
hensive solution that will cut off each of Iran’s possible pathways to a nuclear 
weapon. 

We may ultimately reach a comprehensive solution; we may not. The President 
last week reiterated that the chances that we get a deal are probably less than 50 
percent. But we, like you, are committed to testing fully the diplomatic path. 

That is why we have continued to maintain throughout the JPOA period the 
intense financial and economic pressure that brought Iran to the table in the first 
place. And that is also why we must give our negotiators the time and space they 
need to pursue the possibility of a comprehensive solution, without undercutting 
their efforts, fracturing the coalition, or, with the best of intentions, sending mixed 
signals about the interest of the United States in a diplomatic resolution. 

THE INTERNATIONAL SANCTIONS REGIME REMAINS ROBUST AND VIGOROUSLY ENFORCED 

When Iran and the P5+1 concluded the JPOA in November 2013, Iran committed 
to halt progress on its nuclear program, roll it back in important respects, and pro- 
vide unprecedented access to, and inspections of, its enrichment facilities. In ex- 
change, Iran received limited, targeted, and reversible relief from some nuclear- 
related sanctions. 

Importantly, the JPOA left in place the full architecture of our financial, banking, 
oil, and trade sanctions; our sanctions focused on Iran’s support for terrorism and 
its violation of human rights; and our own domestic embargo. 

I’d like briefly to review the breadth of that sanctions architecture — painstakingly 
designed by the administration. Congress, and our international partners over many 
years — because it provides an important backdrop to any discussion of imposing 
additional sanctions. 

First, Iran remains subject to sweeping sanctions by the United States and our 
allies on its financial and banking sectors: 

• Iran continues to be almost completely isolated from the international financial 
system, with its most significant private and state-owned banks, including its 
central bank, subject to U.S. sanctions and cut off from international payment 
messaging systems. 

• Any foreign bank that transacts with designated Iranian banks — or with most 
other designated Iranian individuals or entities — can lose access to the U.S. 
financial system. That means losing the ability to facilitate transactions in the 
dollar, a death penalty for any international bank. 

• It remains sanctionable to provide physical U.S. dollar banknotes to the Iranian 
Government. 

Second, our sanctions have targeted Iran’s key economic engine, its energy sector: 

• Our sanctions have drastically driven down Iran’s oil exports. In 2012, Iran was 
exporting approximately 2.5 million barrels of oil a day to some 20 countries; 
today, it exports only around 1.1 million barrels, and only to six countries. 
Under the JPOA, moreover, Iran’s six remaining oil customers may not exceed 
their current purchase levels. 

• Additionally, payment for oil purchased from Iran by these six countries must 
be paid into accounts that can be used only to facilitate humanitarian trans- 
actions or bilateral trade between the importing country and Iran. With the ex- 
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ception of funds released under the JPOA, this Iranian oil revenue can neither 
be brought back to Iran nor transferred to third countries. And because the 
accounts into which Iran receives oil revenue already hold more funds than Iran 
spends on bilateral or humanitarian trade, the effective value of those oil sales 
to Iran is far less than 100 cents on the dollar. 

• We also have broad authorities targeting the provision of goods and services to 
the Iranian energy sector or investment in that sector. Any entity that is itself 
part of Iran’s energy sector is subject to sanctions. 

• Because Iran cannot access Western technology and services, and because it has 
been forced to sharply cut its oil exports, we have also seen a significant decline 
in its production of oil. Independent experts report that Iran produced fewer 
than 2.8 million barrels a day in December, down from almost 3.6 million bar- 
rels a day in 2011. 

Third, there are sanctions on other important sectors of the Iranian economy. We 
have broad tools that target Iran’s petrochemical, insurance, ports, shipping, and 
shipbuilding sectors, as well as its trade in certain crucial metals and industrial 
materials. 

Fourth, beyond these sector-focused sanctions, we have a range of other sanctions 
authorities that we use to intensify the pressure on the Iranian regime. 

• It is sanctionable to act on behalf of the Government of Iran, as well as to pro- 
vide the Government of Iran or the Iranian individuals and entities on OFAC’s 
sanctions list with financial, material, or technological support. 

• Under our counterterrorism, counterproliferation, human rights, and other Iran- 
related authorities, we have imposed sanctions on more than 700 Iran-related 
individuals and entities, almost 15 percent of which have been designated since 
the signing of the JPOA. And importantly, anyone who conducts business with 
these individuals or entities, or any other designated Iranian entity, is at risk 
of being targeted for sanctions. 

Last but not least, broad limitations on U.S. trade with Iran remain in place, 
meaning that Iran continues to be shut out of the world’s largest and most vibrant 
economy and remains unable to access the U.S. financial system. 

These sanctions are not just words on the books — we vigorously enforce them. 
Over the course of the JPOA, we have repeatedly reaffirmed the point, in word and 
deed, that Iran is not open for business. 

Since the signing of the JPOA, the United States has sanctioned nearly 100 indi- 
viduals and entities that were helping Iran evade our sanctions, aiding Iranian 
nuclear and missile proliferation, supporting Iranian-sponsored terrorism, or car- 
rying out Iran-related human rights abuses. Nine of those designations came less 
than a month ago, on December 30, including sanctions on six individuals and one 
entity that were working with the Iranian Government to obtain U.S. dollars. We 
have also imposed more than $350 million in penalties on those who have violated 
the sanctions. These targeting and enforcement efforts will continue throughout the 
course of the JPOA extension. 

We have also engaged extensively with foreign governments and companies to 
make clear the limited scope of the JPOA’s sanctions relief and our continued vigi- 
lance against any breaches of our sanctions. These outreach efforts, while quieter 
than enforcement actions, are equally critical to our efforts to pressure Iran. 

And as we sit here, members of my staff are poring over reams of financial intel- 
ligence searching for signs of sanctions evasion, working with banks and businesses 
to help them better comply with sanctions, and engaging directly with foreign gov- 
ernments, foreign regulators, foreign businesses, and individuals around the world 
to make certain that they understand the consequences of violating our sanctions. 
And although I will depart the Treasury Department in a few weeks, everyone 
should rest assured that vigorous enforcement of our sanctions will continue 
unabated. 

Through all of these efforts, we make it abundantly clear to Iran that its only 
hope for real relief from sanctions is to enter into a comprehensive arrangement 
that guarantees that it cannot produce a nuclear weapon. 

THE STATE OF THE IRANIAN ECONOMY 

In light of the extensive sanctions that remain firmly in place and are being vigor- 
ously enforced, it should come as no surprise that the Iranian economy remains in 
a deep hole. 

When I last appeared before this committee in July, I suggested three metrics by 
which to judge Iran’s economic distress — its oil revenues, the value of its currency, 
and its foreign reserves. By all three measures, Iran continues to be worse off today 
than it was when it entered into the JPOA. 
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Revenues: The overall health of the Iranian economy and the Iranian Govern- 
ment’s balance sheet depend heavily on oil revenues, and our sanctions have cut 
deeply into those revenues. As I noted earlier, our sanctions have caused Iran’s oil 
exports to drop almost 60 percent, from approximately 2.5 million barrels per day 
in 2012 to approximately 1.1 million today. Because of this dramatic decline in 
sales, in 2014 alone our oil sanctions deprived Iran of over $40 billion, which is well 
over twice the total estimated value to Iran of the limited sanctions relief in the 
JPOA — and that is money Iran can never recover, because it represents sales that 
were not made. Altogether, since 2012, our oil sanctions have denied Iran access to 
more than $200 billion in lost exports and funds it cannot freely use. 

Furthermore, for the 7-month period of the JPOA extension, from December 2014 
to June 2015, we estimate that Iran will be forced to endure another $15 billion in 
lost sales. Moreover, of the estimated $12 billion that Iran may continue to earn in 
oil revenue during this JPOA extension, our sanctions mean that Iran will only be 
able to access a limited amount of this revenue, since much of it will remain 
restricted in overseas accounts. 

Meanwhile, the current sustained decline in oil prices is, in the words of Iranian 
officials, imposing an additional set of sanctions on Iran. Over the past year, the 
average price of a barrel of oil has dropped by more than 50 percent; it is trading 
today at slightly under $50 per barrel. If oil prices remain at current levels, Iran 
will lose an additional $11 billion in oil revenue from what it was expecting to take 
in during this most recent 7-month extension of the JPOA. 

All of this is creating havoc with Iran’s budget. For its current fiscal year (March 
2014 to March 2015), Iran assumed that oil would sell for $100 per barrel. It has 
not, which has cut into its revenues for this year. And next year will be even 
bleaker. 

In December, President Rouhani proposed a budget for the coming fiscal year that 
assumed oil would sell for $72 per barrel and that included proposals to cancel sub- 
sidies, raise taxes, reduce contributions to its sovereign wealth fund, and scrap 
projects. But that draft budget already has proved overly optimistic, and just last 
week, the Iranian Finance and Economy Minister revealed that Iran is revising 
downward its budget because it is now assuming a price of $40 per barrel. This will 
likely result in more spending cuts, fewer services, and higher taxes. 

Rial: Iran’s currency, the rial, has depreciated by about 56 percent since January 
2012, including a decline of about 16 percent just since November 2013, when the 
JPOA was signed. This makes imported goods more expensive, disrupts plans for 
investment in Iran, causes the general inflation rate to rise, and hurts the Iranian 
economy by causing significant uncertainty about future prices. 

Reserves: The vast majority of Iran’s approximately $100 billion in foreign cur- 
rency reserves remain inaccessible or restricted by sanctions. Iran can use most of 
this money only to pay for permissible bilateral trade between the six remaining oil 
importing countries and Iran, as well as for humanitarian purposes. Without hard 
currency reserves, Iran is limited in its ability to intervene in its currency market 
to stabilize the rial, and it also becomes more difficult to conduct foreign trade. 

If you take a step back and look at Iran’s broader economy, the picture is no less 
dismal. Despite some signs of an uptick in Iran’s GDP, Iran’s economy is performing 
far below its potential. Iran’s GDP shrank by roughly 9 percent in the 2 years end- 
ing in March 2014, and its economy today is 15 to 20 percent smaller than what 
it would be had it remained on its pre-2012 growth trajectory. Moreover, at 17 per- 
cent, Iran’s inflation rate is one of the highest in the world. 

The dire predictions we heard that the limited sanctions relief in the JPOA would 
lead to a collapse of the sanctions regime and reduce pressure on Iran clearly have 
not materialized. The sanctions structure has held up just fine. We estimate that 
the total value to Iran of the JPOA sanctions relief, which comes largely from ena- 
bling Iran to access some of its own restricted oil revenues held overseas, will add 
up to approximately $14 to $15 billion by June 2015. This relief pales in comparison 
to the significant revenues that Iran has forgone as a result of sanctions, and it can- 
not make up for Iran’s systemic economic weaknesses and imbalances. 

Put simply, Iran’s economy is significantly impaired, and it will remain that way 
as long as our sanctions are in place — and Iran’s leaders know this. Thanks to co- 
operation on the international stage between the United States and its allies, and 
the joint work of Congress and this administration, Iran is negotiating with its back 
against the wall. So long as we continue to maintain our current pressure on Iran — 
and we are committed to doing just that — its leaders have every incentive to come 
to a comprehensive solution and resolve this issue peacefully. 
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ADDITIONAL SANCTIONS LEGISLATION NOW IS UNNECESSARY 
AND POTENTIALLY HARMFUL 

Because of the scope and intensity of the sanctions Iran currently is subject to, 
and because of the economic pressure those sanctions continue to apply, we believe 
that new sanctions are not needed at this time. To the contrary, new sanctions at 
this time — even with a delayed trigger — are more likely to undermine, rather than 
enhance, the chances of achieving a comprehensive solution, and are more likely to 
reduce, rather than increase, the chances of sustaining and increasing pressure on 
Iran if the negotiations fail. 

In our efforts to prevent Iran from obtaining a nuclear weapon, sanctions were 
never an end in themselves. Sanctions alone were never going to stop Iran from in- 
stalling centrifuges or enriching uranium. Instead, sanctions always were intended 
principally as a means to persuade Iran to negotiate in earnest. 

And that has worked. We now have a situation in which Iran is engaged in a seri- 
ous negotiation with the P5-il, while progress on its nuclear program is frozen, cer- 
tain aspects of the program have been rolled back, and we have unprecedented 
insight into its nuclear activities. And, furthermore, its economy remains under 
enormous pressure, in large measure because we have been able to hold together 
the international coalition that has joined us in imposing crippling sanctions. 

Enacting additional sanctions legislation at this point threatens to unravel this 
situation. In our judgment — a judgment that is shared by our international part- 
ners — new sanctions legislation now is substantially more likely to impede progress 
at the negotiating table than to induce Iran to offer additional concessions. 

Moreover, if Congress enacts new sanctions now and the negotiations ultimately 
prove unsuccessful, our international partners may hold us, not Iran, responsible for 
the breakdown in the talks. While it is difficult to predict exactly what would then 
unfold, it is quite possible that some current members of the international sanctions 
coalition — whose companies are eager to resume business with Iran, but have been 
held off — would reevaluate their cooperation with us on pressuring Iran, making it 
more difficult to maintain existing pressure. If overall support for the sanctions re- 
gime declined, it also would make it more difficult to intensify sanctions pressure. 
Finally, if a breakdown in talks led to the demise of the JPOA, we would lose the 
additional insight into Iran’s nuclear program and restrictions on development that 
the JPOA has given us. 

In our view, these risks make new sanctions legislation inadvisable at this 
moment. But even putting aside the risks, we see no compelling reason to impose 
new sanctions now, considering the extent to which Iran already faces substantial 
financial and economic pressure. 

This conclusion is reinforced, moreover, by the fact that this Congress and this 
administration would move quickly to enact new sanctions if Iran were to walk 
away from the talks or if we concluded that a comprehensive deal was no longer 
within reach. As the President said just last Friday, “if Iran ends up ultimately not 
being able to say yes, if they cannot provide us the kind of assurances that would 
lead [us] to conclude that they are not obtaining a nuclear weapon, then we’re going 
to have to explore other options,” including new sanctions legislation. As has been 
the case with prior sanctions legislation, that legislation could go into effect in a 
matter of days. The Iranians know this, just as they know that the President has 
“consistently said [that] we leave all options on the table.” 

Make no mistake: This administration understands and embraces the power of 
sanctions. Sanctions are a key component of many of our most important national 
security initiatives, from our efforts to prevent Iran from obtaining a nuclear 
weapon to our efforts to degrade and ultimately destroy the Islamic State in Iraq 
and Levant. We are not sanctions doubters. 

But neither do we believe that layering on additional sanctions is always the right 
move. Sanctions are one tool in our toolkit, as is diplomacy, as is military action, 
as are the myriad other ways that we project U.S. power to advance our interests, 
protect our allies, and defend ourselves. If diplomacy does not succeed, as the Presi- 
dent said, he “will be the first one to come to Congress and say we need to tighten 
the screws.” But in our view, now is the time to give diplomacy every chance to suc- 
ceed, not to create a new sanctions tool. 

CONCLUSION 

In closing, I want to assure this committee that as we seek a comprehensive solu- 
tion with Iran, the Treasury Department, like the rest of this administration, is 
fully committed to maintaining intense financial and economic pressure on Iran. We 
have not, and we will not, let up one iota in our sanctions enforcement efforts, and 
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we will continue to take action against anyone, anywhere, who violates or attempts 
to violate our sanctions. 

The Chairman. Thank you both. 

And again, I just want to make sure everybody understands this 
committee is not the committee that deals with sanctions. And I 
know that the witnesses certainly have the opportunity to say any- 
thing they wish in testimony. 

That is not the issue that is before us. 

I am sure you may get some questions about things other than 
Iran today, and people will use this venue for that. But I would 
just like to ask this question of Mr. Blinken. Do you believe Con- 
gress has any role at all to play in these negotiations? And with 
a short answer, if you would? 

Mr. Blinken. Yes, I do, Mr. Chairman. In several ways. 

First, we would not be where we are without the role that Con- 
gress has already played. I think the sanctions that have been im- 
posed to date are what brought Iran to the table, and our ability 
to bring the international community along has been critical to 
that endeavor. 

Second, I think it is absolutely vital that we remain in close con- 
sultation with you as the negotiations proceed. 

We have had the opportunity in various closed sessions and 
briefings to do that. We want to continue that. 

Finally, if we get to the endgame and if we do get a resolution, 
in our judgment, the best way to ensure that Iran complies with 
its obligations would be to suspend the existing sanctions, not end 
them, to test Iran’s compliance. 

And only then, and obviously. Congress would have to play a 
lead role in this, to actually end the sanctions. 

So, all along, from the beginning to where we are now, to an 
agreement, if we reach one. Congress’ role is central. 

The Chairman. Well, thank you. 

I think one of the things that we all know is when the sanctions 
were put in place, we gave the administration some national secu- 
rity waivers, and you have utilized those. I think all of us also 
know that once you suspend these in more depth and you agree to 
do that with the P1 h- 5, in essence, what is going to happen is the 
entire regime is going to fall apart. 

And so, I sent you some legislation — I am very disappointed you 
did not address that today in your opening comments — that would 
just allow us — we do not want to do something that infringes upon 
getting to a good deal. And so, we have sought to figure out some 
way for Congress to be able to weigh in before you dismantle, be- 
fore you dismantle over a longer period of time with this national 
security waiver the entire regime. 

We have asked is it appropriate for us to at least be able to 
weigh in since we did, in fact, put those sanctions in place? So I 
will just ask you this. Do you believe that Congress should have 
the ability to vote up or down on any agreement in the same 
framework that we do with 123 agreements, which we have done 
27 times on our civil deals? Do you not think this rises to that level 
of importance to our Nation? Arid would you oppose this body tak- 
ing up legislation to deal with that in an up-or-down vote on the 
Senate floor? 
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Mr. Blinken. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have had an opportunity to look at what you are proposing, and 
let me say at the outset, first of all, how much we very appreciate 
your leadership on this and the intent of what you are proposing. 
And as someone who, as you alluded to before, worked on this com- 
mittee for 6 years, I also fully understand the desire for a Congress 
to have some kind of up-or-down vote on whatever is agreed to. 

From where I sit now, I think you will also understand the posi- 
tion of the administration — for that matter, any administration. 
Republican or Democrat — on the importance of maintaining the Ex- 
ecutive prerogative to conclude agreements that advance our na- 
tional security interests and do not require formal congressional 
approval. There is a concern that this could set a precedent for fu- 
ture executive branch action. 

This, to us, would be, I think, a unique arrangement. It will not 
be a treaty or other type of international agreement where all par- 
ties are required to take similar actions themselves. It will not be 
like an arms control agreement that imposes obligations on the 
United States and our nuclear weapons policy. And it is not exactly 
akin to a 123 agreement because in this case we have multiple 
partners at the table on an issue obviously of tremendous com- 
plexity. 

Rather, this would be the international community putting 
strong limits on Iran’s nuclear program and Iran agreeing to ad- 
here to those limits. But as I said earlier, just as Congress played 
a key role in getting us here 

The Chairman. So if I could, I think the answer is “No.” So let 
me — you know, we could easily deal with this by just passing legis- 
lation that does away with national security waivers. So 

Mr. Blinken. Mm-hmm. 

The Chairman [continuing]. Then you would have to come to us. 

Mr. Blinken. Yes. 

The Chairman. So I do not understand. You know, you have 
talked about the sanctions piece. I have talked to our French nego- 
tiators directly. I talked to our U.K. negotiators directly. I talked 
to Prime Minister Cameron directly. I talked last night at length 
in my office to the negotiator on behalf of the European Union. 

I was in Israel this weekend, talked to the intelligence agencies 
there. I talked to the Prime Minister. I have met no one who be- 
lieves that us weighing in would do anything to destabilize these 
negotiations. As a matter of fact, many have said knowing that 
Congress has to approve the deal would be a great backstop for the 
administration to strengthen their hand, just as the negotiators in 
Iran continue to refer to the hardliners and to Khamenei, the spir- 
itual — the leader, the Supreme Leader. 

And I do not understand why — I mean, again, we could just do 
away. We were generous in the passage of these sanctions giving 
you a security waiver. We could actually just do away with that, 
and you would have to come to us. 

So why would you oppose Congress weighing in on an issue of 
this importance? And is it hollow for you to say that you want this 
to pass muster or Secretary Kerry to say this should pass muster 
and yet continue to stiff-arm, every effort to be pushed away. Con- 
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gress, who represents more fully this Nation than the negotiators, 
not having the ability to weigh in on this deal. 

Mr. Blinken. Mr. Chairman, let me suggest a few concerns that 
could materialize. First, in terms of the negotiations themselves, 
the knowledge that there would he very early on this kind of vote, 
in our judgment, could actually undermine the credibility of the 
commitments we would make in the context of negotiations to sus- 
pend, not end 

The Chairman. Does the Iranian Parliament not need to weigh 
in on some of the agreements that Iran is putting in place? 

Mr. Blinken. Under their laws, they may be required to. That 
is correct. 

The Chairman. Okay. So, so on one hand, we would negotiate in 
such a way as we know that the Supreme Leader could try to influ- 
ence the Iranian Parliament to go against what they may agree to, 
and yet you would say here it is not important for the greatest de- 
liberative body in the world to be able to weigh in on this issue. 

Matter of fact, the body that actually put together this regime 
that the entire international community is building these negotia- 
tions off of. 

Mr. Blinken. Let me suggest two things. First, there is a con- 
cern that if a judgment is reached immediately, yea or nay, on this, 
it may be too soon to judge whether Iran, in fact, has complied with 
its commitments. 

You know, if Congress had been asked to vote on the interim 
agreement in the days after it was reached, I suspect many who 
now believe that the agreement has produced very strong results 
for our security initially were skeptical, might well have voted it 
down. I think giving the Iranians time to demonstrate clearly to 
you and to us that they are making good on their commitments 
would make sense. 

Second, I actually think our leverage is enhanced and Congress’ 
leverage is enhanced if we suspend sanctions initially if we get an 
agreement, and then, once Iran has demonstrated that it is making 
good on its commitments. Congress acts and takes the actions nec- 
essary. I think we have stronger leverage doing that than pro- 
nouncing ourselves immediately until we see whether Iran is mak- 
ing good on its commitments. 

The Chairman. Well, my time is up. But I would support a series 
of votes, if that is what you are saying. I would support an initial 
vote on the deal as a whole, and I think Congress would be more 
than glad to work with you on a series of votes as you move along. 

I will say, Mr. Blinken, after having served on this committee, 
and after you all spending incredible amounts of time dissing the 
sanctions regime, which we are not focused on, we are trying to 
find a constructive way for Congress to play its rightful role in 
these negotiations. And I am very disappointed that, in essence, 
what the administration is saying is we really do not want — even 
though Congress put us in this place, we really do not want Con- 
gress to play a role in one of the most important geopolitical agree- 
ments that may take place during this administration. 

With that. Ranking Member Menendez. 

Senator Menendez. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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You know, I have to be honest with you. The more I hear from 
the administration and its quotes, the more it sounds like talking 
points that come straight out of Tehran. And it feeds into the Ira- 
nian narrative of victimization when they are the ones with origi- 
nal sin — an illicit nuclear weapons program going back over the 
course of 20 years that they are unwilling to come clean on. 

So I do not know why we feel compelled to make their case when, 
in fact, do you dispute any of the things I said in my opening state- 
ment about actions that they have taken as it relates to the U.N. 
monitors, as it relates to fueling that rod, as it relates to those 
other elements? Do you dispute any of those? Just yes or no. 

Mr. Blinken. Mr. Ranking Member, “No.” I think you are largely 
correct. 

Senator Menendez. Okay. So then the bottom line is they get to 
cheat in a series of — I will call it cheat. You will not. But they get 
to cheat in a series of ways and we get to worry about their percep- 
tions. To quote from your testimony, and I will quote directly, 
“Even if such sanctions are not arguably a technical violation of the 
Joint Plan of Action, we believe they would be perceived as such 
by Iran.” 

Now, so we are worried about their perceptions, but our percep- 
tions of what they are doing to advance their nuclear interests can 
be just clearly swept underneath the rug. And I also think it is im- 
portant, reading from your testimony, to put the Joint Plan of Ac- 
tion in the appropriate context. 

You say, “Instead of limiting work on advanced centrifuges,” re- 
ferring to Iran, “it could resume its efforts to increase and signifi- 
cantly improve its nuclear capabilities in a relatively short time- 
frame.” So let us be honest about what the Joint Place of Action 
is. It is a freeze. It is a freeze that scientists that have come before 
this committee have said if they, in fact, decide to proceed and not 
make a deal, they need about 3 months. 

Now what, what — Mr. Chairman, I do not know that members of 
the audience get to participate here. But they need about 3 months. 

Now I am not a scientist, but I will accept their testimony as 
pretty much substantive as to where they need to go. Any sanctions 
that we have imposed have taken a minimum 6 months to give 
lead time to the world and to companies that this is now a 
sanctionable item. So that puts us beyond the timeframe if they 
make a decision to move in a different direction. 

And let us be honest that at one time maybe, but now the Ira- 
nians do not believe that there is a credible use of military force 
on the table, should they not make a deal and should they move 
to break through on nuclear capabilities for weaponization. So, you 
know, you are telling the committee then, and you can look us 
straight in the eye and say that prospective sanctions that do not 
take place until July — well after the period of time of not just a 
framework — because I have never been able to get my hands 
around your March framework, what that really means. 

I have been told there is not even going to be a written document 
to that effect. A March framework, that takes place in July after 
a deal has either been consummated or not and would only take 
place if a deal has not been consummated and even with Presi- 
dential waivers at that period of time, is somehow going to make 
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the Ayatollah walk away from a deal that he thinks is in his coun- 
try’s or his best interest to have anyhow. 

That is tough to believe in. It is just — it defies common sense 
that if I want to make a deal that something you are going to do 
that does not affect my ability to make that deal is going to make 
me walk away from a deal that I find is in my interest anyhow. 
That is just not common sense. 

So I get that you are all hung up on the sanctions thing, and I 
get that there is — you know, you talk about perception, that it is 
not necessarily a violation, but it will be perceived as such. So we 
have to worry about all of the Iranian perceptions, but we can just 
swallow all of what they are doing independently. 

So let me ask you this: Is it not true that even the deal that you 
are striving toward is not to eliminate any Iranian breakout capa- 
bility, but to constrain the time in which you will get the notice of 
such breakout capability? Is that a fair statement? Yes or no. 

Mr. Blinken. Yes, it is. 

Senator Menendez. Okay. So we are not eliminating Iran’s abil- 
ity to break out. We are just getting alarm bells, and the question 
is how long are we going to get those alarm bells for? 

Now is it not also true that the administration cannot lift sanc- 
tions, that it can only waive them under the present law? Yes or 
no. 

Mr. Blinken. That is largely correct. 

Senator Menendez. So now the Iranians are going to make a 
deal in which this President may waive sanctions, but the next 
President of the United States, whoever that may be, may decide, 
you know what, this is not in our interests because it is only going 
to give us a limited period of time. And they are going to go ahead 
and say, sorry, we are not waiving the sanctions anymore. 

And that, the Iranians are willing to make the hard decisions 
that they need to make, that they have been unwilling to make for 
18 months because I heard — this movie has been played before, 
right, 20 years. Last June, we heard from the President “just give 
me time.” That was 7 months ago, right? Now we are reliving it 
again. 

And so, the bottom line is that we are going to do all of this and 
ultimately be in a position in which if they do not make a deal, we 
are exactly where we were at, but with no immediate consequences 
to them. Their breakout time is shorter than the time it will take 
to create new sanctions. And now you are telling me and the chair- 
man, based upon your responses, that you do not want us to even 
vote. 

The Iranians have made it very clear that their Parliament has 
to vote on this issue. Why is it possible that Tehran will treat its 
Parliament better than the administration in the greatest democ- 
racy in the world is willing to treat its Congress? It just boggles 
my imagination. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I look forward to looking at your legislation. 
I have suggested to you in our previous conversations some ways 
in which I think it might be made even stronger. And I appreciate 
that this is one of our first hearings. 

Mr. Blinken. Mr. Chairman, could I quickly address some of the 
ranking member’s points? 
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Mr. Ranking Member, I think we are most worried about not Ira- 
nian perceptions, but the perceptions of our partners, who are crit- 
ical to enforcing the sanctions. And what we have heard from 
them, including from Prime Minister Cameron as recently as last 
week, including from our French and British colleagues, is that fur- 
ther sanctions now or the threat of sanctions or even trigger legis- 
lation risks unraveling the international coalition that we have 
built to impose the sanctions. 

At the end of the day, it will be much easier, if we wind up sus- 
pending sanctions in the event of an agreement of some kind, to 
reimpose them quickly if we have kept the international coalition 
together. So what we are most concerned about and focused on is 
that. 

It is not Iranian perceptions, although it does matter because, 
look, Iran is not immune to politics either. They have their own. 
They have people who are negotiating who are not friends of ours, 
who are not good guys, but who may be more pragmatic because 
they are looking at the future of their country and are trying to get 
out from the burdens that they are under. 

So we do want to do what we can to make sure that they are 
not penalized. But what is critical is our partners and our ability 
both to sustain the sanctions and, if we have to, to increase them. 

Second, I think under the JPOA, this is different than the past. 
In the past, it is true we have engaged with Iran and talked to 
them without having something like the JPOA. That froze that pro- 
gram; in some respects, rolled it back; and created much greater 
access to learn more about it. 

And you are exactly right that under those circumstances, the 
Iranians would be able to basically talk and advance their program 
at the same time. That is not what is happening now. This has 
been a good interim deal for us and our security as we have pur- 
sued whether we can get to a final deal. 

I think the framework you asked about, what we hope to get to 
in March is the agreement on all of the core elements, what com- 
mitments the Iranians would make. Then it will take some time to 
translate that into tremendous technical detail. That is why we 
would need the time until June to do that, but that is what we 
hope to be able to present to you, if we get to yes at the end of 
March. 

I do believe that Iran believes that there is the very credible 
threat of force. But what is motivating it primarily now and what 
brought it to the table is the tremendous economic burden it is 
under. 

Thank you. 

The Chairman. Senator Menendez, I appreciate your willingness 
to look at some legislation that would give us an up-or-down vote 
on this issue. And I would say in response to Mr. Blinken’s com- 
ments, I have talked with our international partners. Not a single 
one of them has any concerns whatsoever with Congress having the 
ability to vote up or down on a final deal. 

Many of them believe it strengthens our hand. So, with that, Mr. 
Gardner — Senator Gardner. 

Senator Gardner. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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And Secretary Blinken, I do not want to mischaracterize any- 
thing that you have said in your response to Chairman Corker. So 
I want to clarify perhaps a comment that I heard wrong. 

You mentioned that in the discussion the possibility of legislation 
that the chairman has sent over to you, the possibility of that legis- 
lation undermining the credibility of our negotiators. Could you ex- 
pound on that comment? And is that what you, indeed, said? 

Mr. Blinken. In the context of these negotiations, if we get to 
an understanding, part of this, our commitment, should the Ira- 
nians make the commitments necessary to convince us and our 
partners that their program would be for peaceful purposes, in re- 
turn, their expectation is that something would be done about the 
sanctions. 

They, of course, would like us to end the sanctions immediately. 
That is something we will not do. And Under Secretary Cohen can 
address that. 

We believe that the best way to proceed is based, not only the 
commitments they make, but also the steps they take to implement 
those commitments that, initially, we suspend, not end certain 
sanctions. And that over time, as they demonstrate that they are 
making good, at that point, we get to actually ending them, and 
Congress would have to do that and play a role there. 

The concern that we would have is that if we are saying we are 
going to be suspending certain sanctions early on, and yet that is 
still subject to an initial vote by the Congress in some fashion, they 
will doubt our ability to actually deliver on our commitment. That 
is a concern that could make the negotiations more complicated. 

Senator Gardner. And have you heard from any of our partners 
around the world that they believe this legislation would under- 
mine the credibility of our negotiators? 

Mr. Blinken. I cannot say that. I have not talked to any of our 
partners personally about the proposed legislation that the chair- 
man is proposing or any 

Senator Gardner. It had been fairly 

Mr. Blinken. What I was talking about was actually sanctions 
legislation, including trigger legislation. 

Senator Gardner. I mean, it has been fairly public in terms of 
news reports about the proposed legislation, the ideas that we 
would put forward. No one — this is strictly the administration’s po- 
sition and none of our partners? 

Mr. Blinken. We would have to ask them. I do not know what 
their position would be on that. 

Senator Gardner. You mentioned talk about the Iran not being 
immune to politics. And so, following up on President Rouhani, 
does he have the support within the Iranian Government, within 
the politics within Iran, to accept an agreement from the United 
States and the international community, regardless of how flexible 
the United States is and the international community with sanc- 
tions during the — during negotiations? 

Mr. Blinken. I think you ask the $64,000 question. The short 
answer is we do not know. That really is the test. Can Iran do 
what is necessary to get to yes and to meet the very stringent re- 
quirements that we have and that our partners have? That is ex- 
actly what we are testing now. 
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I would say to you, Senator, that over the course of these nego- 
tiations, we have seen the gaps close. And Iran, after initially abso- 
lutely rejecting certain steps that we believe are necessary, being 
open to them. But here is what is particularly complicated about 
this. 

This is one of those situations where nothing is agreed until ev- 
erything is agreed. So we may have in the course of the negotia- 
tions an agreement in principle on one aspect, and we have talked 
about several of them — Arak, Natanz, possible military dimensions 
of the program, et cetera. But unless and until we are able to con- 
clude all of the elements, then nothing is agreed to. 

So what we have seen is that on specific chapters, critical chap- 
ters, they have moved closer to a point where we would find their 
commitments acceptable in answering our requirements. On others, 
we are just not there yet. 

And it goes to your question, do they have enough political space 
to make the agreement? I think we will find that out over the next 
2 months. 

Senator Gardner. And going back to the JPOA, do you believe 
the Corker legislation would violate the intent of the JPOA? 

Mr. Blinken. No. 

Senator Gardner. So, again, it would not violate the intent of 
the JPOA, but would it give us the ability to weigh in as Congress, 
the ability to perform advise and consent obligations under our 
Constitution. So it is strictly the administration’s concern that this 
would interfere with their negotiations? 

Mr. Blinken. Again, I think some of the concerns are that — and 
the JPOA, I think, may be illustrative of this. If members had been 
asked to pronounce themselves within a month or so on the JPOA, 
I suspect that many members initially might have given it a 
“thumbs down” because there was great skepticism about it. 

I think the JPOA has proved itself through the results it has 
achieved over the course of the agreement, and I think a lot of 
minds were changed. Indeed, for example, our Israeli partners, who 
were also very skeptical of the JPOA initially, now tell us and ac- 
knowledge to us that it has been a success. 

So one concern is that pronouncing ourselves on the agreement 
before we have demonstrated whether Iran is going to live up to 
it and meet its commitments I think may be premature. Second, 
there are some elements that, you know, we could certainly talk 
about. 

There is in it a — as I read it at least, Mr. Chairman, a compli- 
ance requirement that is on a fairly tight hair trigger. That is, if 
there is a violation that is detected, then within 5 days, sanctions 
would have to be reimposed. 

We have had situations under the JPOA where we have identi- 
fied things, and actually Ranking Member Menendez mentioned a 
few of them, which we believe were violations of the JPOA, the Ira- 
nians believe they were not. There may be circumstances where it 
is a good faith difference. 

We have a mechanism in place under the JPOA to litigate those 
disputes, and in every instance when Iran was doing something 
that we thought was problematic, it was litigated, and they ceased 
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their activities. For example, the IR-5. So that would be another 
concern. 

And then, finally, one thing, Mr. Chairman — just to put this on 
the table, too, while we are talking about it — is, as I read it, it does 
rule out a JPOA extension. And again, it is our strong intent to try 
and reach the basic agreement in March and then to conclude all 
of the technical details by June. But I would not want to pre- 
maturely rule out, in a sense arbitrarily, any extensions if we are 
on the verge of completing the technical details in June but still 
have Fs to dot and T’s to cross. 

We might want a little more time. That is at least possible. I 
would not want to rule that out now. 

Senator Gardner. And by all accounts, Iran remains a state 
sponsor of terror and one of the world’s foremost violators of 
human rights. These discussions have been involving the regime on 
nuclear issues. 

The regime’s record as a state sponsor of terrorism and human 
rights continues to be abysmal. But if the refusal to impose addi- 
tional sanctions while we discuss the nuclear issues, would you 
support additional sanctions that target the regime in areas of ter- 
rorism and human rights violations? 

Mr. Blinken. Yes, Senator, Under Secretary Cohen can address 
this. I would just say very simply that we have been vigorously im- 
plementing sanctions in other areas against Iran, including on the 
question of human rights, including on the question of support for 
terrorism. 

But maybe Under Secretary Cohen can address that? 

Mr. Cohen. And just very briefly. Senator, just 3 weeks ago or 
so, we imposed some additional sanctions with respect to Iran’s vio- 
lation of human rights, the use of technology firms in Iran to stifle 
dissent. In the period since the JPOA has gone into effect, among 
the hundred or so sanctions that we have been — that we have im- 
posed have been 15 focused specifically on Iran’s support for ter- 
rorism. 

Senator Gardner. Mr. Chairman, thank you. 

The Chairman. Thank you, and we would certainly love input, 
love engagement like you are doing with Iran. We would like the 
same respect. So if you have some details you would like to talk 
with us about, that would be fine. 

Senator Markey. 

Senator Markey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, very much. 

Now I have heard that the right agreement here includes a 1- 
year breakout period. A duration of 15 to 20 years would be the 
agreement. Now the Arak reactor would be neutralized, and there 
would be a full-scope safeguards under the additional protocol. 
Those are the highlights, the way I understand it. 

Are the Iranians willing to give up the heavy water reactor at 
Arak? 

Mr. Blinken. Senator, I think you have covered many of the key 
details that would be required. There are some others. The short 
answer is that unless Arak is neutralized so that it is not able to 
produce plutonium that can be reprocessed for a weapon, we will 
not have a deal. 
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There are different ways of doing that, and one of the things that 
our negotiators are looking at and the folks who — the scientists 
who know the technical details are the different ways of doing that. 
That is part of the negotiations. But the bottom line is absent satis- 
faction on Arak, we will not have a deal. 

Senator Markey. Have they agreed to take Arak’s heavy water 
processing capacity off the table? 

Mr. Blinken. As of this moment, no. 

Senator Markey. They have not. And on Fordow, your testimony 
pointed out that before the JPOA, Iran had about 200 kilograms 
of 20 percent enriched uranium in a form that could quickly be en- 
riched into a weapons-grade level. And it produced much of the ma- 
terial at the Fordow facility. You say they no longer have that ca- 
pacity. 

What do the Iranians then expect to do with their civilian nu- 
clear sites, specifically the underground facility at Fordow, under 
the agreement that you are negotiating right now? 

Mr. Blinken. Without getting into the details of what we are ne- 
gotiating, but again, we would be happy to discuss that in a closed 
setting. Again, in the case of Fordow, any agreement has to elimi- 
nate its production of 20 percent fissile material in a permanent 
fashion. So that is something that would be critical to the agree- 
ment. 

Senator Markey. Okay. Now I wrote a book back in 1982 on the 
International Atomic Energy Agency, and I concluded at the time 
that it was a paper tiger in terms of its ability to put in place the 
kinds of intrusive inspections that would ensure that there was not 
a breakout. And so, what I would like to do here is just to give you 
a chance just to talk about the inspections regime that other coun- 
tries abide by and what Iran is now negotiating. 

So right now, 122 countries have agreed to allow the IAEA to in- 
spect nuclear sites any time they want, with as little as 2 hours 
advance notice. Can you tell us a little bit then about what the 
IAEA inspectors can do in terms of visiting Fordow and Natanz 
and other facilities if they want to go in with no notice, essentially, 
which is what the other 122 countries allow to happen? 

Mr. Blinken. That is exactly the kind of thing, again, without 
getting into the specifics and the details, exactly the kind of thing 
we would be striving to achieve. That, in fact, any agreement with 
Iran would require the kind of access, monitoring, and trans- 
parency that actually would put Iran in a place that is exceptional, 
that no other country actually has to abide by, precisely because 
over these many years, as has been alluded to, they have forfeited 
the trust and confidence of the international community. 

So we would be looking not only at the additional protocol, but 
other steps, which again I can talk about in a different setting, that 
would give us and give our partners confidence that we had all 
along, in effect, the production and supply chain — the mines, the 
mills, the centrifuge production facilities, and then the uranium 
and plutonium facilities, if any, themselves — that we had access. 

And also this would require access to military facilities. Parchin 
is something that we would require access to. And I should add 

Senator Markey. So what are they telling you about Parchin 
right now? 
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Mr. Blinken. So, again, I do not 

Senator Markey. Is it their willingness to allow for IAEA inspec- 
tors to go into that site? 

Mr. Blinken. What I would like to do, with your permission, is 
to leave any of the specific details of where we are in the negotia- 
tions, including what they have expressed a willingness to do and 
thus far not do, to a classified briefing, which we would be happy 
to provide. We will bring you up to date on that. 

Senator Markey. Yes, I think it is very important for the United 
States to understand exactly what will be the level of intrusiveness 
into each one of these sites. 

And finally, although there are so many things that we can talk 
about here, it has been reported that both Saudi Arabia and Jor- 
dan are interested in pursuing nuclear cooperation agreements 
with the United States. How will we be able to convince those 
countries to agree not to demand the right to enrich uranium as 
part of those agreements if we allow Iran to continue to maintain 
its enrichment capability as part of a final agreement? 

And I put that in the context of the 123 agreement, and the 
chairman already referred to this, the 123 agreement with the 
United Arab Emirates, which, again, I thought was a mistake, as 
I think a mistake would be made if we had an agreement with 
Saudi Arabia, for example. It just will trigger a proliferation cas- 
cading effect if there is not kind of a sense that there is equal 
treatment. 

So could you talk about that little bit as well? 

Mr. Blinken. Sure. 

Senator Markey. I think it is very important for us to go to the 
next step in terms of what is the reaction of Saudi Arabia if Iran 
has this capability. 

Mr. Blinken. Eirst of all. Senator, let me just note your own 
leadership on these issues and the work that you have done over 
the years on this. We have a very clear policy of trying to prevent 
the spread of enrichment and reprocessing technology, and we are 
working to discourage the proliferation of enrichment technology 
beyond countries that already possess it. 

I think any resolution we reach with Iran will be exactly the op- 
posite of a model for any other country. I do not think any country 
would want to follow the path that Iran has followed to get to 
where it is, which has involved a decade or more of increasingly on- 
erous sanctions, isolation, and an economy in tatters. That does not 
make any sense. 

So I think Iran is actually the counter model, and it sends a very 
strong signal to the rest of the world that this is not the path to 
pursue if you want to have a peaceful nuclear program and get the 
most advanced technology, which we can provide under a 123 
agreement, for example. So I think it is actually very powerful in 
the other direction. 

Senator Markey. We can pursue this further, but again, I think 
a no enrichment policy is the correct policy, especially as it sets a 
precedent for Saudi Arabia, United Arab Emirates, and others and 
especially since the Iranians are clearly intending on building 8 to 
10 nuclear power plants as they are flaring 10 nuclear power 
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plants’ worth of nuclear electricity generating capacity on a daily 
basis. 

Okay? So we just have to understand fully what the long-term 
implications are. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Senator Barrasso. 

Senator Barrasso. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Secretary Cohen, in a meeting in the White House last week, the 
President said he thought the chances of a deal are about — well, 
were less than 50 percent, and I mean, you said exactly the same 
thing today. 

You know, when you look at odds like that, I think it is impor- 
tant for us to take into consideration the high possibility that this 
does not succeed and what we need to do in case an agreement is 
not received — is not able to come out. So you had said that if there 
is not a deal, that the Congress and this administration would 
move quickly to enact new sanctions if Iran were to walk away 
from the talks. 

So could you talk about some specific additional sanctions that 
you think the administration would at least support imposing on 
Iran if the diplomatic talks fall apart and nothing is achieved? 

Mr. Cohen. Senator, we have, as you know, over the course of 
the last several years focused in a number of important areas — on 
Iran’s ability to sell its oil, on its access to the international finan- 
cial system, on its ability to trade, and on investments in Iran’s 
various sectors. I think all of those issues would be ones that we 
would explore and likely focus on additional sanctions. 

I am not prepared to tell you, you know, specifically today what 
the — what the detailed sanctions would be. But we — I think those 
broad areas, which have been, I think, quite effective would be 
areas where we would be focused. 

Senator Barrasso. You make the point where you say, well, 
those are things we would be interested in exploring. 

And so, then the question naturally leads to is, how long would 
it actually take until sanctions were imposed that would actually 
have a meaningful impact on what is happening? 

Mr. Cohen. Yes, and I think that is an important question. I 
know that Ranking Member Menendez commented earlier about 
the phase-in time for certain sanctions. And for some legislation in 
the past, we have had relatively delayed phase-ins, particularly as 
we start to do sort of brand-new things. 

In other areas, the phase-in time has been actually quite short. 
And to cite just one example, with the NDAA of 2012, there was 
a requirement that we block all Iranian financial institutions, im- 
pose sanctions on Iranian financial institutions. That was imple- 
mented in a matter of weeks after that legislation was enacted. 

And so, there are precedents where new sanctions, new legisla- 
tive sanctions can go into effect very quickly. Executive sanctions, 
when we act by Executive order, they are immediately effective, 
and so they go into effect the day that they are announced. 

And just one final point. Even with sanctions that have some de- 
layed phase-in, business and industry adjust before the effective 
date of the sanction. So if it is, you know, a 2-month phase-in, you 
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see financial institutions, you see businesses, you know, imme- 
diately beginning to scale back their activity so that they are not 
caught up short when the sanctions go into effect. 

So we can impose sanctions very, very quickly if need be. 

Senator Barrasso. And since the combined impact of sanctions 
not just by the United States, but by others has an initial impact 
on the ground, have there been these discussions with P5 h- 1 about 
the imposing sanctions across the board that would snap back into 
place? 

Mr. Cohen. We have an ongoing conversation with our P5 h- 1 
partners and others, frankly, around the world about sanctions and 
about what the future may hold. I do not want to get into any of 
the details of those conversations, but absolutely. 

Senator Barrasso. A number of us have just come back from 
Saudi Arabia, from Qatar, from Israel, have visited with members 
of the Free Syrian Army. And this has to do with what happens 
when sanction relief occurs and where the money is spent. It goes 
to Iran. 

What we have heard from the commanders on the ground of the 
Free Syrian Army is that when the sanctions were relieved in the 
past, money went into Iran, which then immediately went to help 
finance efforts with Assad in Syria. That Assad, at this point, is 
buying oil and food staples from ISIS. So an indirect funding 
through Assad to ISIS. 

And I am just wondering how this all impacts and how you see 
what is happening there on the ground, at least what we have 
heard on our overseas trip and visiting with the Free Syrian Army? 

Mr. Cohen. Yes, I have heard similar reports. It is terribly con- 
cerning, and no question about it. I will say that our sense of what 
Iran has been doing with the funds to which it has been given ac- 
cess that were otherwise frozen under the JPOA is primarily to use 
those to try to prop up its economy, which is, as Deputy Secretary 
Blinken said, in tatters. 

But we have been very much focused on Iran’s support for ter- 
rorist organizations, Iran’s support for the Syrian regime through- 
out this process, and we will continue to take action where we see 
an ability to do so. 

Senator Barrasso. Thank you. And because, obviously, Hamas, 
Hezbollah, all of those 

Mr. Cohen. Absolutely, Senator. 

Senator Barrasso. Mr. Blinken, if I could visit with you about 
regional proliferation. The other thing that we had heard that, and 
I think Senator Markey talked about, if Iran is able to proliferate, 
who else can do it and what the other issues and interests are 
going to be. 

I mean, we heard that Saudi Arabia is going to be interested in 
pursuing either a development program or perhaps even pur- 
chasing nuclear weapons from Pakistan. And I am just — there is 
that concern that this could result in actually instead of elimi- 
nating nuclear arms in the area, resulting in an escalation in a nu- 
clear arms race in the Middle East. Could you comment on that? 

Mr. Blinken. Yes, Senator, thank you. 

I think what is most likely to lead to a nuclear arms race in the 
region is Iran getting a nuclear weapon. That would, I think, open 
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the floodgates, and we would go down a path that no one wants 
to go down. 

As I suggested earlier, it is our judgment that what Iran has 
done is hardly going to be a model for any other country. I do not 
think any other country would want to subject itself to the tremen- 
dous burdens that Iran has had imposed on it by the international 
community over the last decade or more for its efforts to pursue a 
nuclear weapon or the material to make one. 

The isolation, the sanctions, the state of its economy, the mes- 
sage that that sends to everyone else is this is not what you want 
to do. What you want to do is to respect international norms, and 
indeed, we are prepared to work with countries that do that, also 
to provide for them for peaceful purposes the most advanced tech- 
nology for their nuclear power programs, but not enrichment and 
reprocessing capability. 

So I think actually the message it sends is one of following inter- 
national norms, not violating them grossly. 

Senator Barrasso. Well, I would just say as a final thought, I 
agree completely with you. If Iran has a nuclear weapon, that will 
happen. The question is if they are allowed to enrich uranium at 
a level that far exceeds what they really need for energy use. And 
there is a mathematical calculation or how much they need for the 
number of energy plus the potential of how much they want to en- 
rich, how many centrifuges are involved, and the concern that even 
the approval of that could result in this additional proliferation and 
arms race. 

Mr. Blinken. Our entire focus is on ensuring that, as a practical 
matter, they are not able to produce enough fissile material for a 
bomb in less than 1 year. That would give us plenty of time to take 
action with the international community or alone, if necessary, to 
counter that effort. 

I should say we are being very conservative about this, at least 
in my judgment. As you know, it is not just the fissile material. It 
is having a weapon. It is the assessment of our intelligence commu- 
nity that they were pursuing a weaponization program, at least 
until 2003. The evidence suggests that they stopped then, but this 
is something we obviously remain very vigilant about. 

It is also the capacity to deliver a weapon on a missile and being 
able to mate that together. But what is most visible, what is 
most — what is easiest to see, account for, measure, is the fissile 
material, and that is why in this agreement what we are focused 
on is making sure that the constraints are so severe and the access 
so exceptional that we would be able to see if they tried to break 
out, and we would have plenty of time to do something about it. 

Senator Barrasso. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you. I understand that Senator Purdue 
has deferred to Senator Johnson for time reasons. 

I would say to the audience we vep^ much appreciate you being 
here and listening. We do not appreciate being involved in the dia- 
logue. So if you could keep comments to yourself 

And with that, I am sorry, I am going to the wrong side here, 
I guess. Senator Murphy. 

Senator Murphy. Thank you very much. Senator Corker. 
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Congratulations on assuming the chairmanship. I know you and 
Senator Menendez have had a very constructive working relation- 
ship over the last 2 years, and I trust that will continue. 

I wanted to accept your invitation and focus some of my ques- 
tions on the jurisdiction of this committee and then maybe sneak 
in the last question on sanctions. 

Mr. Chairman, as you know, I have been one of the strongest 
proponents of Congress exercising its constitutional authority and 
responsibility when it comes to being coequal with the executive 
branch with respect to the management of foreign affairs. That is 
why I think it is absolutely essential, a requirement that this com- 
mittee continue our work on AUMF. 

The Constitution spells out very clearly that it is our responsi- 
bility to declare war, and thus, we need to weigh in on what is hap- 
pening today in Syria and Iraq. But the Constitution is also equally 
clear as to when the Congress has the responsibility to weigh in 
on international agreements entered into on behalf of the United 
States by the Executive, and there is a longstanding precedent on 
what constitutes a treaty requiring the U.S. Congress to weigh in 
and what constitutes a nontreaty obligation entered into by the Ex- 
ecutive. 

And I think it is important for us to understand the difference 
between the two because I accept the caution that Secretary 
Blinken made to us about a new precedent that we might be set- 
ting about weighing in on this agreement and what it would mean 
for future agreements. And I also worry about our ability, just in 
the current political context, to have a reasonable, productive de- 
bate on an international agreement of this import. 

The fact is, is that we cannot even approve a treaty recognizing 
disability rights. We have an agreement on illegal arms trafficking 
that was opposed only by Iran, North Korea, and Syria at its incep- 
tion, and we cannot even begin a discussion about that treaty here. 
And so, I worry about our ability to process this. 

But I do understand the concerns that the chairman is raising. 
And so, I want to maybe direct a few questions to our witnesses 
about the concerns. 

The first is that a suspension of sanctions as part of an agree- 
ment with the Iranians has the effect of being a permanent end to 
the sanctions, thus essentially effectively eliminating our ability to 
weigh in with a statutory removal of the sanctions. So I guess I 
will ask Secretary Cohen this question. 

Do you believe that if an agreement was reached that led to a 
suspension of the sanctions, that that would be an effective unrav- 
eling of the sanctions? Or do you believe that if the Iranians did 
not live up to the early stages of that agreement, we would have 
the ability to put back in place sanctions that were suspended? 

I think it is a legitimate concern that Senator Corker is raising, 
and it would be good to hear your thoughts. 

Mr. Cohen. Absolutely, and it is a legitimate concern, and it is 
one that is, I think, foremost in the minds as this agreement is 
being negotiated, which is that whatever relief there would be from 
the sanctions, from our own sanctions as well as from the sanctions 
that have been imposed through the U.N. Security Council, would 
be in relation to steps taken by Iran. 
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So, as Secretary Blinken noted earlier, the idea here is for 
phased sanctions relief, phased and tied to specific milestones that 
the Iranians would have to meet. That is in part designed to en- 
sure that if the Iranians do not meet those milestones, we can re- 
impose the sanctions quickly because they will have been sus- 
pended, not terminated. 

And it is important that our international partners, as part of 
this agreement, are buying into that same phased approach so that 
if Iran does not meet its milestones, if it does not fulfill its commit- 
ments, not only will our sanctions go back into effect, others will 
as well. And they are all committed to reimposing the sanctions. 

But, so I think it is a legitimate concern, but one that we are try- 
ing to address by the way that the agreement is being constructed. 

Senator Murphy. And there was a legitimate concern raised 
about the JPOA that did not end up coming true. People said that 
this would be unraveling of the sanctions, and I think even our 
loudest critics now accept that those sanctions can be reinstituted 
because they have held together. 

Secretary Blinken, just talk about what happens within the P5 h- 1 
if we reach an agreement that our partners are enthusiastic about, 
that they are able to get domestic support for, and then the Con- 
gress disapproves it. What happens in that situation in which we 
have an agreement that our partners have consented to and the ad- 
ministration has consented to, but Congress rejects? 

Mr. Blinken. Senator, I think you are putting the spotlight on 
a fundamental point that is very important, I think, to keep in 
mind just as a general proposition, which is that we are not the 
only ones who have a vote in this. It is our partners who are crit- 
ical to sustaining and, if it comes to that, actually increasing sanc- 
tions. 

And so, working to keep them onboard has been a critical effort 
by the President repeatedly over these years. There are several 
partners beyond the P5 h- 1, for example, who — for whom imple- 
menting these sanctions is a real economic burden or poses real 
burdens. Keeping them onboard is going to be an effort. 

So if we wind up in a situation where we have reached an agree- 
ment that all of our partners believe is in their security interests, 
our security interests, the security interests of other partners be- 
yond those making the agreement, and then that agreement was 
to be in some fashion unraveled here, I think what would result is 
the sanctions regime that so many in this chamber have labored 
so hard to put in place, that would likely unravel. 

So far from being able to implement additional sanctions, we 
would be unable probably to implement the existing sanctions re- 
gime. Iran would be off in that sense potentially scot free. That is 
at least a danger that we would have to grapple with. 

Senator Murphy. Secretary Blinken, one question on sanctions. 
As a potential tool at the negotiating table, consider a resolution 
from the U.S. Congress stating our clear intent upon the failure of 
negotiations to reach fruition to enact the kind of crippling sanc- 
tions that we are all beginning a discussion about today. 

Clearly, it would be nonbinding but would put the majority of the 
Senate on record, stating our intention to move very quickly and 
expeditiously with sanctions. Would that resolution be a violation 
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of the JPOA, and would it be helpful to your negotiating position 
over the course of the next few months? 

Mr. Blinken. I do not believe it would be a violation, and I think 
it would be consistent with the approach that we have taken, ena- 
bling us both to, you know, make clear what would follow if the 
Iranians do not reach an agreement. And at the same time not put- 
ting us in a position where we risk destabilizing the strong coali- 
tion that we built to impose sanctions. 

So it sounds, at least on the surface, that that would be con- 
sistent with the approach that we are taking. 

Senator Murphy. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Senator Johnson. 

Senator Johnson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to thank Senator Purdue for switching positions 
with me here. 

Mr. Blinken, in reviewing U.N. Security Council resolutions, the 
goal, or certainly a requirement of U.N. Resolution 1696, was to 
ask or call for Iran to suspend enrichment of uranium; 1737, same 
requirement, suspend enrichment; 1747 stated that the nuclear 
program must be verified as only peaceful, and I will come back to 
that. Resolution 1803, Iran must halt its enrichment; 1835 basi- 
cally reaffirmed the previous four U.N. resolutions. Then, 1929 
again calls for the halt of enrichment by Iran. 

At what point in time did we abandon that requirement? 

Mr. Blinken. Senator, thank you. 

I think what we know is and what we have seen is that Iran has 
mastered the fuel cycle. We cannot eliminate that knowledge. 
Nothing we do can do that. We could not sanction away that 
knowledge. We cannot bomb it away. They have mastered it. 

So, in our judgment, what is critical to our security and that of 
our partners is to establish a comprehensive solution that gives us 
the confidence because of the extraordinarily stringent restrictions 
on that program as well as the exceptional access that inspectors 
would have that, as a practical matter, they cannot produce the 
fissile material to make a bomb. 

That is the way to get at the concerns that motivated the U.N. 
Security Council resolutions. 

Senator Johnson. Again, it is a pretty simple question. When 
did we abandon the goal of not allowing them to enrich uranium? 

Mr. Blinken. In the course of the negotiations with them, I 
think it became clear not only to us, but also to all of our partners 
that Iran was not going to give up, as a practical matter, some very 
limited forms of enrichment in the event of an agreement. So, 
again, that knowledge cannot be 

Senator Johnson. In the JPOA, basically, we abandoned that. 
Correct? 

Mr. Blinken. In the course of the negotiations and the JPOA 
foresees a final resolution that includes an extremely limited and 
constrained enrichment capacity. 

Senator Johnson. Mr. Cohen, in your testimony, you said there 
is no higher priority than to prevent Iran from obtaining a nuclear 
weapon. And you said the goal of the negotiation was to, and I be- 
lieve this is your quote, “guarantee that Iran cannot obtain a nu- 
clear weapon.” 
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As long as they are enriching uranium how can you possibly 
guarantee that they will not obtain a nuclear weapon? 

Mr. Cohen. Senator, the intention, and I think it is consistent 
with what Secretary Blinken has said, is to ensure if there is a 
deal to be had here, that the timeline for breakout is such that we 
would be in a position to respond. So that if Iran does not adhere 
to its commitments under an agreement, we will be able to take ac- 
tion to ensure that they do not obtain a nuclear weapon. 

Senator Johnson. That would be military action then. So, in 
other words, give ourselves enough time to conduct military action 
so they cannot obtain a nuclear weapon. Is that basically the ad- 
ministration’s policy? 

Mr. Cohen. I think there are a variety of steps that could be 
taken upon the detection that Iran was not adhering to its commit- 
ments. 

Senator Johnson. We have had testimony before this committee 
on how incredibly expensive it is to enrich uranium and also that, 
if you have a peaceful nuclear program, there is absolutely no rea- 
son to enrich uranium because you can obtain it readily in the open 
market. Is that not correct? 

Mr. Cohen. That is correct. 

Senator Johnson. With that in mind, Mr. Blinken, you said ear- 
lier that you cannot imagine that any other country would subject 
themselves to the isolation, the sanctions, the harm to its economy 
that Iran is subjecting itself to. So let me just ask a simple ques- 
tion. Why is Iran subjecting itself to the isolation, the sanctions, 
and the harm to the economy if it were not other than to obtain 
a nuclear weapon? 

Mr. Blinken. Senator, I think it is an excellent question. I think 
what we believe is that they clearly had military aspirations for 
their program, and indeed, at least until 2003, were pursuing 
weaponization activities. It is — one can certainly ask why a country 
that is so rich in oil resources would need an expansive nuclear 
program, even a civil nuclear program. Those are all extremely 
good questions. 

Here is what they say, and I am not saying that I agree with any 
of this. They say that they want to devote more of their oil re- 
sources to exports and remain energy self-sufficient, hence a nu- 
clear power program. They say they want to 

Senator Johnson. Again, which they could obtain the mate- 
rial — 

Mr. Blinken. Absolutely, yes. That is exactly 

Senator Johnson [continuing]. On the open market? 

Mr. Blinken. That is exactly right. And that is why 

Senator Johnson. So, again, is the answer not obvious? They can 
make this pain go away tomorrow. They could end the isolation. 
They could end the sanctions. They could improve their economy by 
just suspending, ending, halting their nuclear enrichment program, 
but they are not doing that. 

Mr. Blinken. Absolutely. And that is something that we have 
pointed out to them repeatedly. 

Senator Johnson. So how do we ever 

Mr. Blinken. So 
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Senator Johnson [continuing]. Have a successful negotiation? 
How do we ever get a good deal with a regime that is behaving this 
way? 

Mr. Blinken. So I think a few things have happened. And again, 
this is the subject of a lot of analysis and assessments, and also 
this is something we can discuss in a different setting. And I am 
not vouching in any way, shape, or form for the Iranians or what 
they believe or what their needs are. But I do think that what has 
developed over time is a sense of national pride about the program, 
a huge investment ironically made in the program, and a desire to 
sustain some pieces of it. 

From our perspective, what is critical to our security and that of 
our partners is that if they are going to have a nuclear power pro- 
gram of any kind, it is so constrained, so limited, so inspected that 
it cannot, as a practical matter, be used to produce material for a 
nuclear weapon, and it would give us plenty of time to do some- 
thing about it if they did. 

Senator Johnson. One final question. Why does the President of 
the United States believe he is the sole person, the only representa- 
tive of the United States that can actually decide whether or not 
the deal with Iran is a good deal or a bad deal for our entire Na- 
tion? Why does the President believe he is the only person who 
should have that authority? Why does he not believe that this is 
really more like a treaty that would require ratification by Con- 
gress? 

Mr. Blinken. Senator, I do not think that he believes that or 
that we believe that. Indeed, as we have discussed earlier, one of 
the most powerful levers we have to make sure that Iran makes 
good on any commitments it makes under an accord, if one is 
reached, is precisely the ability of Congress at the — after Iran has 
made good on its commitments to actually end big pieces of the 
sanctions regime that Congress has put in place. 

That is a tremendous power. Congress has to be fully part and 
parcel of doing this. Just as Congress was critical to establishing 
the sanctions regime, just as we seek these consultations going for- 
ward on the details, at the end of this, the role is absolutely crit- 
ical. 

So, in effect, you will have a very strong vote, and I think the 
Iranians are very well aware. That is why we want to keep the 
ending part of the sanctions, as opposed to suspending, to the far 
end of the process, to hold Iran to whatever commitments it makes. 

Senator Johnson. Thank you. 

Thanks, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Senator Kaine. 

Senator Kaine. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And thank you to the witnesses. 

I have been a strong supporter of the administration’s diplomatic 
efforts with Iran and the P5 h- 1. We all share the goal of an Iran 
with no nuclear weapons, and the termination of any such intent 
diplomatically rather than militarily is preferable to everyone. 

I think the JPOA has been a success. There were those who pre- 
dicted it would lead to an unraveling of the sanctions regime. It did 
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not. There were those who predicted it would lead to a surge in the 
Iranian economy. It did not. 

There were those who predicted that Iran would not meet its oh- 
ligations under the JPOA, and they largely have. And I am sure 
in Iran, there were those predicting the United States would not 
meet our obligations under the JPOA, and we have. 

I think skeptics at the origin now realize that the JPOA has 
largely been successful. 

With respect to a final deal, I have a series of very significant 
concerns. First, a deep skepticism about Iran. Within the last 48 
hours, the United States has had to position ships in the Red Sea 
to potentially engage in an evacuation of the U.S. Embassy in 
Sana’a, a very, very serious contingency that is likely enough that 
we have had to position military assets there. All understand that 
the Houthi effort to topple the government in Yemen has been sup- 
ported and funded through Tehran. 

Tehran has basically turned the Assad regime into a puppet 
state. They have done that in Iraq for years. They are currently in- 
volved in activities to destabilize the governments of nations as 
near as Bahrain and as far away as Morocco. So separate and 
apart from this nuclear negotiation, Iran is engaged in activity 
today that should make us be deeply skeptical about their inten- 
tions. 

Second, I am worried about the negotiation and the potential 
consequences of it. The United States was engaged in a negotiation 
with Libya over the dismantling of their nuclear program, and they 
gave up their nuclear weapons. Now Libya is no good example for 
anything now, but imagine the chaos of Libya if the weapons had 
survived. We were involved in a deal, and it dismantled their 
weapons program. 

The United States was involved in a nuclear negotiation with 
North Korea where we asked them to to freeze their program. They 
cheated, and they have nuclear weapons now. 

I want this deal to look more like the deal with Libya, a dis- 
mantlement, than trying to make a deal about, well, let us just 
freeze it for a while with a nation that has proven to be very 
untrustworthy. Because I think if it is only that kind of a deal, the 
end result is more likely to be the North Korean situation. 

Iran has made it pretty plain in the course of this JPOA negotia- 
tion. This is now not a negotiation about Iran dismantling a nu- 
clear weapons program. It is a negotiation about trying to buy a 
year of time, to have an alarm bell ring and then for us to act. 

So we are already going down a path in this negotiation, in my 
view, where it is more like the Korea — it is more like the Korean 
scenario than the Libyan scenario. 

The number of centrifuges that are being contemplated. I have 
a different point of view than Senator Johnson. Some residual en- 
richment capacity by Iran does not trouble me, and that could be 
part of the deal. But it would have to be a capacity that is con- 
sistent only with a civilian nuclear program and not civilian plus 
a whole lot more that could only be used for a weaponry program. 

And the kinds of things I have been hearing from the negotiating 
team about the number of centrifuges contemplated in this deal, 
this is not consistent with a purely civilian program. 
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And finally, the point that was made by I think it was Senator 
Gardner or, no. Senator Barrasso, this is going to trigger an arms 
race in the region. Our allies and others who are not our allies are 
telling us this. 

And if all we get with a deal like this is Iran agreeing to, well, 
we will give you a year before we break out, then other nations are 
going to start trying to say, okay, I got to be able to have nuclear 
capacity within a year. They are going to have to engage in those 
behaviors. Saudi Arabia, Turkey, Egypt, if it is just a year we are 
buying, they will undertake similar activity. 

I think Congress has to weigh in on a final deal. I support the 
JPOA. I support the administration’s diplomacy, but I think we 
have to weigh in. And the reason we have to, and I understood 
Senator Murphy’s point, constitutional. He is right about many 
such deals, but he is not right, I do not think, about this deal. 

Because this deal is fundamentally about one thing on our side. 
Under what conditions will a congressionally imposed sanctions re- 
gime be dismantled? 

If the administration was negotiating about other things and 
saying we are not going to touch the congressionally imposed sanc- 
tions regime at all, then congressional approval would not be war- 
ranted. But there is no condition under which you are going to 
bring a deal back that does not involve Iran wanting relief from 
congressional sanctions. 

And so, since this deal is fundamentally the only real lever we 
have is the congressionally designed sanctions regime, effectively 
implemented by the administration that has brought it around to 
the table, the only lever in this negotiation is the congressionally 
imposed sanctions regime. And I do not think that the — while lim- 
ited waivers were certainly contemplated, I do not think a blanket 
suspension for a period of time was contemplated by that language. 

And so, I do think it is very important for Congress to be able 
to weigh in onto this deal, especially given the actor that we are 
dealing with. 

Now a couple of quick questions. How confident are you, for ei- 
ther of you, that the United States or the IAEA can detect clandes- 
tine nuclear sites? I understand newer and newer iterations of 
technology required or acquired are harder to detect. How confident 
are you on that, and talk about the way you are approaching the 
inspection especially of clandestine sites in this negotiation. 

Mr. Blinken. Thank you very much. Senator. And I can also ad- 
dress some of the other important comments you made. 

What we know is this. The access that has already been achieved 
under the interim agreement, under the JPOA, is beyond anything 
we have had, and that has already enhanced the ability of the 
IAEA and, indeed, our own people to have a better understanding 
of what Iran is doing and what it is not doing. Any agreement that 
we reach, and this is something again we can go into in a classified 
setting, would have to have more stringent requirements still in 
terms of monitoring, in terms of access, in terms of transparency 
all along the production line. 

So will we have 100 percent certitude? No. I do not think that 
is possible. Can we significantly increase our ability and the ability 
of the international community to detect an effort by Iran to de- 
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velop a covert program or to break out from its overt program? I 
think we can be in a much stronger place, clearly a much stronger 
place if we are able to get the agreement we want, than we even 
are under the JPOA, which is already better than it has ever been. 

And clearly in a much better place than we would be if there is 
no agreement or if we were in the pre-JPOA world. So this is some- 
thing we will build on. 

By the way, I should have mentioned earlier in response to sev- 
eral questions, including Senator Markey, one of the other reasons 
that I do not think countries are going to rush to do what Iran did 
is precisely because of the limitations in terms of transparency, in 
terms of inspections, in terms of monitoring that will be imposed 
on their nuclear program in the event of some kind of resolution. 
That is something that, again, most other countries will not want 
to live with because this would have to go well beyond what is re- 
quired of other countries. 

I would just say also very quickly. Senator, we share your con- 
cerns and the concerns of other members of this committee of 
Iran’s actions in other areas. That is precisely why we are vigor- 
ously implementing sanctions and taking other actions to counter 
and push back on their efforts to destabilize other countries, on 
their efforts to proliferate, on their efforts to support terrorism. 
That will not end even if we get an accord with them on the nu- 
clear program. 

Senator Kaine. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Very good. Thank you. 

Senator Purdue. 

Senator Purdue. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The administration was very clear, Mr. Cohen — and thank you 
guys for being here today — at the start of JPOA that the sanction 
relief would be very limited, but the enforcement would be very 
stringent. Yet in the last 6 months, we have only had really one 
public announcement of a sanction enforcement action. 

Can you speak to that and speak to, you know, has Iran stopped 
its illicit procurement efforts and attempts to bypass our energy 
and financial sanctions? 

Mr. Cohen. Certainly, Senator. As I noted, since the JPOA went 
into effect, we have imposed sanctions on close to 100 entities that 
are related to Iran, including some this last — the end of December. 
A set of individuals and companies involved in trying to assist Iran 
in getting access to U.S. dollars, which remains forbidden. 

We have had a series of actions taken over the last several 
months, some in August, some previously. We act when we have 
the information available to us to take the public designation ac- 
tions and announce them. That is the tip of the iceberg. 

We have been continuing to work on ensuring that the sanctions 
remain in place and remain firmly in place throughout this period, 
as we were previously, and that means things that do not quite get 
as much attention as a designation action but working directly 
with partners around the world, reaching out directly to companies 
that we think might be getting close to the line and making sure 
that they understand the power that they are courting. 

So there have been innumerable actions well beyond the hundred 
designations that we have taken that have all together, I think, re- 
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suited in the sanctions remaining in place, remaining robust over 
the course of this JPOA. And as you know, as I forget if it was Sen- 
ator Murphy or Senator Kaine noted, there were a lot of people 
who questioned whether the sanctions’ architecture would remain 
in place. 

I think we have managed to keep our sanctions regime very firm- 
ly in place and have managed to ensure that the pressure on Iran 
from the sanctions that have been developed in Congress with the 
administration, with our partners continue to apply that pressure 
throughout this period and continue to provide the leverage that 
our negotiators need. 

Senator Purdue. Thank you. I will yield the balance of my time. 

The Chairman. Thank you. Thank you very much. 

Senator Shaheen. 

Senator Shaheen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And thank you both for being here. 

You know. Deputy Secretary Blinken, I certainly share the view 
that it is important for us to keep our coalition together if we are 
going to be successful. And one concern that I have is to what ex- 
tent we are going to be able to do that, given what is happening 
with Russia. And so, I wonder if you could talk a little bit about 
what Russia is doing today? 

There is a notice of an agreement that Iran and Russia have just 
signed, and you know, clearly, the sanctions that we have taken 
against Russia over Ukraine seems like it is going to have an im- 
pact on what is happening with Iran. So can you talk about Rus- 
sia’s willingness to continue to be part of this effort and to what 
extent we are seeing their commitment being reduced or not? 

Mr. Blinken. At least as of this moment, what we have seen in 
the context of the negotiations with Iran is Russia continuing to 
play a constructive role. And I can see how that would be sur- 
prising, and indeed, one of the things that I think was a concern 
was whether Russia would, because of what we are doing to impose 
severe penalties on it for its actions in Ukraine, because of disputes 
about other courses of action it has taken, including in Syria, that 
this would somehow rebound in the nuclear negotiations. 

But I have to tell you that at least to date, as of now, they con- 
tinue to play a constructive role, and they have been actually very 
helpful in pushing Iran in the direction that it has to go in if we 
are going to get any kind of resolution. 

And David may want to address, I do not know, anything on the 
sanctions piece? 

Mr. Cohen. Yes, I think we have, I mean, as you know. Senator, 
imposed a whole set of very powerful sanctions on Russia. I think 
we will not go into great detail on this here in this setting, but it 
has had a very significant effect on the Russian economy and on, 
I think, how they are perceiving what is happening in Ukraine. 

But I think Secretary Blinken is right, that it has not, to our 
knowledge, sort of bled over into the Iran negotiations. 

Senator Shaheen. Well, if you would, talk a little bit more about 
that because one of the things that I thought was very telling was 
when Russia canceled the missile deal with Iran several years ago. 
And we have got Putin, I was just in an Armed Services Committee 
hearing upstairs where Dr. Brzezinski, former National Security 
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Adviser, talked about Putin’s comments around using nuclear 
weapons during this Ukraine conflict and suggesting that that 
might be a possibility at some point. 

So, you know, can you — to what extent do we believe that Russia 
continues to be very concerned about Iran developing a nuclear 
weapon, and how is what is happening in Ukraine affecting that? 

Mr. Blinken. Senator, I think it does share that concern, which 
I think explains largely why it has been, at least again until now, 
a constructive partner in the efforts to make sure we put in place 
something that denies, as a practical matter, Iran the ability to de- 
velop material for a weapon. 

You know, there have been reports, over the course of the nego- 
tiations, of Iran starting to do deals — excuse me, Russia starting to 
do deals with Iran. None of that to date has materialized, and in- 
deed, if Russia or any other country seeks to evade the sanctions, 
I know that the Treasury Department will come down on them, as 
it has on sanctions violators throughout this process. 

There is pressure on Russia to look for new markets, new cus- 
tomers, new countries with whom to engage precisely because in 
Ukraine we have had a significant impact on their economy and on 
their ability to do business in some areas. But again, at least as 
of now, within the context of the negotiations, they remain a good 
partner. 

Mr. Cohen. If I could just elaborate on one point that Secretary 
Blinken alluded to there? The first reports of a potential Iran-Rus- 
sia oil-for-goods deal came up, I think, in the fall of 2013. And at 
that point, I recall testifying and saying if Russia were to do such 
a thing, that we would take action. We would impose sanctions. 
And it was met, I think, with skeptical looks on the notion that we 
would ever impose sanctions on Russia. 

I think we have disabused certainly the Russians of any notion 
they may have that we would not take firm action under our sanc- 
tions authorities if they were to engage in behavior that is 
sanctionable, including working with the Iranians on an oil-for- 
goods deal. 

Senator Shaheen. Thank you. 

Can you also — shortly after the JPOA was negotiated, there was 
a lot of noise in some of the European capitals about trade deals 
with Iran and trade delegations that were being sent to Iran. Can 
you talk about what is happening to date, if any of those have suc- 
cessfully negotiated any deals, assuming there is an agreement 
would be reached and sanctions would be lifted? 

Mr. Cohen. Yes. And I know. Senator, this has been a long- 
standing concern of yours and something that we have been watch- 
ing very closely, as have our colleagues at the State Department. 

We are not aware of any deals that have been struck in the event 
that a negotiation is successful. And I will say that under our sanc- 
tions authority, executory contracts of that sort, where you have an 
agreement that goes into effect when a future event occurs, are 
sanctionable. And we have made clear in all of our public mes- 
saging and all of our outreach that a deal that is contingent upon 
a lifting of sanctions in the future is immediately sanctionable 
today. 
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Senator Shaheen. And do we have any idea how many delega- 
tions have actually visited Tehran? 

Mr. Cohen. I do not have that number right at hand. There have 
certainly been, you know, quite a few that have visited, no question 
about that. But you know, we have have tracked it. We have 
reached out on many occasions to some of the sponsors of these 
trips, some of the entities that are involved to make sure that they 
understand what the rules of the road still are. 

Senator Shaheen. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Senator Flake. 

Senator Flake. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank the wit- 
nesses. 

Like many in this room, I have been supportive of these negotia- 
tions. I applaud the administration for undertaking them. I think 
it is incumbent on us to look for every avenue. 

We often say that the purpose of sanctions is to get parties to 
the table. They are at the table, and so I am confused by the notion 
that some would want to impose additional sanctions while nego- 
tiations are going on, recognizing and stating that the purpose of 
sanctions is to bring people to the negotiating table. 

Having said that, I am as skeptical as anyone that Iran will ac- 
tually come through and follow through on their agreements for the 
long term, and I certainly hope they do. 

I am as concerned as you are about breaking up this coalition 
that we have, the P5 h- 1. These sanctions have been effective be- 
cause they are multilateral, and I am very concerned that that will 
break up. 

They are at the table because this has been Iran versus the West 
rather than Iran versus the United States, and I think that is what 
we need to make sure continues. And so, I am sensitive to the ad- 
ministration’s concern that Congress move ahead now with addi- 
tional sanctions even triggered that might upset the negotiations 
and fracture the coalition, the effective coalition that we have. 

I do believe that if the administration thinks that they can con- 
clude an agreement and move on without Congress weighing in, 
however, at some point on that agreement, that is a bridge too far. 
It is our right and our responsibility to weigh in on an ultimate 
agreement, and so I will be anxious to see the administration’s for- 
mal response to the chairman’s proposal and look forward to those 
discussions as well. 

But I also, just as a side agreement, I am glad to see that Treas- 
ury, and particularly OF AC, has lessened its load a bit by changing 
our policy toward Cuba and that we are not spending so much time 
and resources licensing Americans to travel to Cuba and can free 
up resources and time and effort to make sure that these agree- 
ments and the sanctions that we currently have and future sanc- 
tions, if they should be ramped up, that we have the resources to 
actually do that. 

But a lot of the questions I had that I was going to ask have 
been answered already. So I would just say that I applaud the 
chairman for putting forward the proposal he has in terms of Con- 
gress weighing in on an ultimate agreement. 
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But I hope that we are sensitive to these negotiations. I do be- 
lieve that as many of us have discussed here, that if this JPOA 
were to continue in perpetuity, it would not he such a bad thing. 
As long as that breakout time is significant enough and that Iran 
is not progressing toward a nuclear weapon, that is what our goal 
should be. 

And so, I hope that we can stick with these negotiations. I hope 
that they are fruitful in the end. But I am certainly willing to play 
as constructive a role as I can as a member of this committee to 
make sure that that happens. 

So thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you. Senator. 

Senator Coons. 

Senator Coons. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you for hold- 
ing this hearing and for the constructive relationship that you and 
our ranking member have had on this important issue. 

And I, too, support the administration’s strong and persistent 
and determined efforts to bring Iran to the table, and congression- 
ally enacted and administratively implemented sanctions have 
made a critical difference in changing the trajectory of Iran’s illicit 
nuclear weapons program. Like many of my colleagues, I have deep 
suspicion of Iran’s intentions and actions, rooted in their human 
rights violations, their support for terrorism regionally and around 
the world. 

Developments even today in Yemen that suggest they continue 
to engage in activities not just their illicit nuclear weapons pro- 
gram, but in many other ranges that should give us deep pause 
about any agreement with them. Nonetheless, I think you have 
made significant progress in getting them to the table and in con- 
tinuing negotiations. 

But I will just reassert that no deal is better than a bad deal and 
that a deal that we cannot ultimately enforce and that we cannot 
ultimately live with in terms of where it leaves us in the long term 
or the short term is worse than no deal at all. And one of my core 
concerns is whether or not we really will have the time to react, 
we will be really able to detect cheating and leakage, and whether 
we will be able to sustain the sanctions coalition that you have so 
successfully convened and put into place around the world. 

First, just to comment, if I might, to the nominee to be the Dep- 
uty Director of the CIA, my congratulations on your great leader- 
ship and work in sanctions enforcement. One positive of the omni- 
bus that I think was not widely remarked on was an increase in 
the resources for sanctions enforcement. And whether it is the 
lightening of the load that Senator Flake referenced, or an increase 
in appropriated resources, it is my hope and my confidence that 
your successor will continue this same determined and vigorous en- 
forcement of sanctions that has been the hallmark of your time 
there. 

Let us get into, if we might, both where this deal as imagined 
and described would leave us and then where we are today. 

First, where it would leave us. One of my core concerns, ex- 
pressed eloquently earlier by Senator Kaine, is that we are no 
longer negotiating the dismantling of Iran’s nuclear infrastructure. 
We are negotiating for them to retain enough enrichment capacity 
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and enough facilities that we have confidence that their breakout 
time is no less than a year. 

What does that leave us in 2021 or shortly thereafter? I know 
the exact length of the agreement is not yet finalized, hut how do 
we avoid the regional proliferation that would come from an agree- 
ment that essentially locks in Iran as a threshold nuclear power? 
And how do we ensure that the message that the region and the 
world takes from this agreement is not that we have assented to 
there being a threshold nuclear-weapons-capable power? 

Mr. Blinken. Senator, thank you very much. Just very quickly, 
we, first of all, share your deep suspicions about Iran and its ac- 
tions. That is precisely why we are driving to get a deal, if we get 
one, that satisfies very stringent requirements. 

We also fully agree with you and other members of the com- 
mittee that no deal is better than a bad deal. Indeed, there have 
been opportunities to take a bad deal. Some of our partners would 
have been willing in some of these areas to settle for things that 
we are simply not prepared for and will not settle for. So we very 
much agree with the premise that you and other members of the 
committee have put forward. 

In terms of where Iran is at the end of this, again, a few things. 
In our judgment, the 1-year breakout time is critical but also very 
conservative. Beside the material for a weapon, they need a weap- 
on itself So we will be vigilant about their efforts to return to 
weaponization. They need an ability to deliver the weapon. We will 
remain vigilant about that. 

Then we are also being conservative because, quite frankly, it is 
a little bit hard to imagine Iran or any other country breaking out 
in that fashion when they get to one weapon’s worth of material. 
It would be much more logical, if they were to go down that path, 
to accumulate enough for several weapons, which would take much 
longer. 

But if we have the 1-year period, we believe that that would give 
us plenty of time, if it proves necessary, to take whatever steps are 
necessary to reverse that action. It may be resuming economic 
pressure. It may be military action or other things. 

In terms of where they are left, to come to your question, they 
will not be, in a sense, a threshold state at the end of this. They 
cannot become a nuclear weapon state through the front door, first 
of all. There will be a permanent ban on weaponization activity. 
They will permanently have to apply the additional protocol to en- 
sure, to the best extent possible, there is no undeclared program. 
There will be extensive IAEA safeguards on the declared program 
to ensure that there is no diversion. 

For the duration, obviously, we will have the enhanced moni- 
toring and access. That will allow us to understand, better than 
ever before, every nook, every cranny, every person, every place, 
every document involved in the program. So even beyond the dura- 
tion of the agreement, that knowledge will give us a much greater 
ability to detect whether they are trying in any fashion to break 
out. 

And, of course, at the end of whatever the duration is, we retain 
exactly the capacity we have today to take action, if they do some- 
thing that threatens our security. 
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We will be no worse off, and, indeed, we will be infinitely better 
off, given the knowledge that we will accumulate over time about 
their program. 

So the idea that Iran would be treated at the end of this kind 
of agreement as a nonnuclear weapons state was actually one that 
was first advanced by the previous administration. And, indeed, 
our partners around the world, and this goes to what I think Sen- 
ator Flake said a moment ago, the purpose of these sanctions has 
been to get Iran to the table in order to negotiate something that 
gives the international community confidence that any nuclear pro- 
gram Iran has is going to be for peaceful purposes. 

And should they violate any of those commitments, we would be 
able to do something about it. So as an effective matter, as a prac- 
tical matter, they cannot break out. 

That is what we are striving to achieve. And again, we hope we 
can get there by March. 

Senator Coons. And I am concerned that centrifuge R&D also be 
a central part of the negotiations, because perhaps in the first 
phase of the JPOA, it was not as fully embraced as it should have 
been. My sense is that, moving forward, it now is. 

There are two different ways that they could expand their break- 
out time. One would be the accumulation of potentially fissile ma- 
terial. I think the JPOA has dealt with that effectively, and my un- 
derstanding is the negotiations have that clearly in its sights. 

A core concern going forward is that they not be allowed in any 
way to engage in the sort of R&D that would change their breakout 
time on the backside, whether it is in 2021 or through illicit means. 
We do need to shut down any potential centrifuge R&D. 

Mr. Blinken. Senator, we agree that R&D has to be a critical 
component of any agreement. 

Senator Coons. Thank you. 

Mr. Cohen. Mr. Chairman, if I could for just 10 seconds in re- 
sponse to Senator Coons? 

The Chairman. Sure. 

Mr. Cohen. First, thank you for your kind wishes in my new as- 
signment. I want to ensure you and members of this committee and 
anybody else who may be watching that the team who will remain 
at Treasury after I move along is completely committed to ensuring 
the implementation of sanctions will be robust, probably even bet- 
ter without me being there. 

That team that I worked with very closely over the past several 
years is the team that will remain. I am certain that our sanctions 
will continue to be very, very vigorously enforced. 

Senator Coons. Thank you. You have done a great job with lim- 
ited resources. I am glad you will have even more resources, and 
I wish you the best of luck in your new opportunity. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Senator Paul. 

Senator Paul. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

When our Founders brought together our Government, they 
brought together coequal branches. And the hope was that they 
would pit ambition versus ambition, and the ambitions of Congress 
to maintain its power would be pitted against an Executive who 
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wanted more power, and that this hack and forth would check and 
balance power. I am glad to see today that there is some exhibition 
that on both sides of the aisle Congress is trying to pit their ambi- 
tion against the Executive and check the power of the Executive. 

In saying this, though, I believe that we have all concluded, both 
Congress and the Executive, that the final passage has to be done 
by Congress. We are arguing over waivers, suspension of waivers, 
and how long these waivers will be. If we could get to the crux of 
the argument, maybe there could be an agreement that could be 
found. 

The lesson to us, though, is when we rewrite this legislation, any 
legislation moving forward, we need to be a little more careful with 
waivers we give, because they will not want to give them up very 
easily. 

As we move forward, I have been one who says new sanctions in 
the middle of negotiations is a huge mistake and may well break 
up the sanctions coalition, may well drive Iran away from the 
table. I have been one who wants sanctions because I do not want 
war, frankly. 

There are many on our side who often say, well, we do not need 
535 generals. The President should just do what he needs to do in 
times of war. I think there is a certain analogy to diplomacy, that 
we do not need 535 negotiators. But I also do not want to give up 
my right to approve of the negotiation. 

At the end of this, you want this suspension to go on, I do not 
know, maybe to the end of the President’s term. If I am the Ira- 
nians, why would I care to go through all of this to have sanctions 
relief for a year, a year and a half? 

You have greater ability to negotiate once you affirm, which is 
the law, that we will have to pass the final negotiation. 

Just admit to it. Come to an agreement with Senator Corker, 
admit to it, what is the law, and then we can have permanent 
sanctions relief, trade with Iran again, if they will submit. They 
will be more assured of what we are doing and of the agreement 
if they know it has to pass us. 

I have heard whispered when I talk to people on your side, “Oh, 
those Republicans will never approve anything.” But as you listen 
to us, all the way around, I think there is a nuance of opinion. I 
think there are several of us on this side who do not blanket say 
no, we will not vote to approve an agreement. But we want you to 
know that we have the right to vote, so you come and talk to us, 
so you talk to the chairman. 

I have been working with Senator Boxer on an agreement that 
would not be new sanctions. It would basically be, if they do not 
comply with the current agreement, sanctions would renew. But I 
also would like to marry that with what Senator Corker is talking 
about, the admission, and this would be admission and a signal, 
but it is the law that you will have to get our agreement in the 
and. 

Is there any kind of compromise in there? Maybe. I think you 
need to talk to Senator Corker. There could be something on the 
suspension that is a period of time. But I do not know what 90 
days really gives you, or 120 days. We could do years of negotiation 
to get 120 days of sanction relief. They want permanent relief. 
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That is the carrot we are dangling, and we want something from 
them. We want them to live in a safe, nonnuclear world. That is 
what we want. 

So I agree. We keep asking for more and more. Centrifuges have 
to be part of this. All of it has to be part of this. 

But I do not know that you gain a lot in the administration by 
saying that we are not going to agree to what Senator Corker is 
saying, we are not going to agree that the final agreement has to 
be done by Congress. In doing so, you bring us to an impasse. 
There is a chance of an override of a veto, frankly. 

I am somebody who wants to work to find a middle ground, but 
I also want you to include some of the language that Senator Cork- 
er is talking about, admitting that not only — we do not want to be 
consulted. I do not want you to come pat me on the back and say, 
hey, this is what we just did. I want you to ask me for permission, 
and I want you to present the agreement to us, and I want you to 
present an agreement we all like. 

You are not going to get everybody, but I think the vast majority 
will vote for a reasonable thing. My argument is let us see if we 
can actually read proposals, talk to individuals, and see if there is 
some kind of common ground we can find. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Blinken. Senator, thank you very much. Just to respond 
very briefly, first of all, just as a matter of basic principle, we and 
I personally absolutely welcome the opportunity to consult closely 
with the chairman, with the ranking member, with every member 
of this committee, on the way forward on Iran and, for that matter, 
on any other issues that are before us in foreign policy and na- 
tional security. So we can absolutely continue this conversation. 

This is a question of judgment, I think. Our best judgment right 
now is this, and I think. Senator, you pointed to something very 
important. You are exactly right. What the Iranians want is per- 
manent relief. And it is precisely by holding back that permanent 
relief until, over a significant period of time, they have dem- 
onstrated that they are making 

Senator Paul. And actually, I agree with that point. So the idea 
of suspension is not a bad idea. However, then you need to work 
with us. I like the idea. We vote on a 1-year suspension. Let us find 
out if they are complying. If we like the terms of the agreement, 
let us vote again in another year on another year’s suspension. 

But just do not think that you are going to be able to do it by 
yourselves. If you will acknowledge you have to bring it to us, come 
and sell us. Democracy is messy. And that is the thing. 

You have to come and sell us on something. It is not consulta- 
tion. You have to sell us because we are your boss. We are your 
coequal in this. We are not your subject. We are your coequal. 

I fully believe that you can bring, if you have all P5 h- 1 on board 
with a negotiated settlement, I think you can sell it to us. I, frank- 
ly, think it is not an impossible sell. 

The Chairman. Thank you. Senator. 

I will say consultations up until this point have been a phone call 
in the morning that something is happening. And, generally speak- 
ing, while we are receiving that phone call, we are reading the New 
York Times or someone else’s report. 
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So I do want to associate myself with his comments, generally 
speaking, and do hope we will come to some accord. 

Senator Udall. 

Senator Udall. Thank you. Senator Corker. Let me join with 
others in thanking you and Senator Menendez, in terms of trying 
to work through things and, you have shown it when your positions 
were reversed, move us in a bipartisan way and get agreements. 
I hope we continue that as we move along. 

I very much appreciate having the witnesses here today. 

At the last, you repeat many things that have been said, but I 
also support the negotiations. I think it is very important that Con- 
gress does not torpedo them and disrupt them. But I think the 
message you are getting from us is we want a hardnosed negotia- 
tion. We want to be involved in the process. Part of it is going 
through this hearing. 

I think one of the things you are saying that is absolutely key 
is, if we were alone doing sanctions without all these other coun- 
tries, we would be in a much different situation. It is holding the 
coalition together that is tremendously important. 

I think we need to remember that when we move forward with 
whatever the negotiations produce, that we want to keep all those 
countries together and keep the pressure on. I would like you to 
just comment on that, but I have a couple questions here. 

One is, how quickly could we put additional sanctions in place, 
if you had a failure? That is one. 

And another is an observation on the side of, we hear a lot about 
the Supreme Leader in Iran. We hear a lot about the President. 
And then we hear a lot about the hard-line. The roles of the var- 
ious players there, who is going to really determine that Iran signs 
onto this deal? 

As you follow this, you begin to wonder who is in charge there. 
So then that leads to the question, if you have an agreement, who 
could undermine it in the future? 

I am going to go ahead and let you take a shot at a couple of 
those, and maybe follow up here in a minute. 

Mr. Cohen. Why do I not take the question about how quickly 
we could impose new sections, how quickly Congress could impose 
new sanctions? I think the answer to that is very quickly. 

It has been done in the past in some of the legislation that has 
been enacted. There have been sanctions that have gone into effect 
in a matter of weeks. In some of the executive actions we have 
taken, those sanctions almost always are immediately effective. 

So the answer is, we would be able to, working with Congress, 
as well as working on our own, impose additional sanctions, frank- 
ly, as quickly as we want to. 

Senator Udall. And do you think. Secretary Cohen, other coun- 
tries, the ones that we are working with, if things developed in a 
negative way, that they would then be willing to join us on that? 

Mr. Cohen. It is a crucial question. I think the willingness of 
other countries to continue to work with us on imposing sanctions, 
contrary to the economic interests of many of these countries, con- 
trary to economic interests of their businesses, is dependent on 
their continued belief that we are seeking a negotiated resolution. 
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In the future, if the talks break down, the ability to hold together 
the international coalition to intensify the sanctions is going to de- 
pend, I think, in large part on who our partners perceive is to 
blame for the breakdown. So long as we do everything in our power 
to try and achieve an agreement that meets our needs and meets 
the needs of our partners, and it is Iran that is to blame for not 
reaching agreement, I think we will have a much better chance of 
holding together the international coalition and being able to inten- 
sify the pressure at that point on Iran. 

Senator Udall. Thank you. 

Mr. Blinken. Senator, with regard to your question about the 
various players and, in effect, who is in charge, we obviously have 
imperfect knowledge of this. But I think what we have assessed, 
and again this is something we can go into in more detail, there 
are clearly different power centers in Iran. 

I think sometimes we have a tendency to look at Iran as if it is 
the one country in the world that does not have politics. In fact, 
it does, and they are very intense. The Supreme Leader has been 
at least the first among equals for some time. But there are critical 
other constituencies that factor into their decisionmaking. 

I think one of the most powerful things that happened in Iran 
in recent years was actually the election of President Rouhani, be- 
cause, in our judgment, that was a reaction to the desire of the Ira- 
nian people to improve the economy, to get out from the isolation 
that they are under, and to move Iran in a different direction. And 
in the confines of the system, which is obviously heavily confined, 
that was what Rouhani was trying to be responsive to. Whether 
that is because he believes it or it was politically expedient, I do 
not know. 

I think the Supreme Leader also has to measure that in factoring 
in how much leeway he is going to give to the negotiators in the 
nuclear context. 

I will say this, to date, again, as IAEA continues to confirm, Iran 
has made good on the commitments it has made under the interim 
agreement. It has held to the agreement. 

Going forward, if the power center changed, as we have made 
very clear, Iran, if it violated the agreement in any fashion, would 
be subject to an intense reaction from us. And as Under Secretary 
Cohen said, if we are able to preserve the unity of the international 
coalition that you pointed out at the beginning of your remarks. 
Senator, that will give us a much greater ability to respond effec- 
tively to any decision by Iran to violate the commitments it makes. 

Senator Udall. Thank you very much. 

And thank you. Chairman Corker. 

The Chairman. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Rubio. 

Senator Rubio. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Secretary Blinken, much of this debate here today has been 
about the role of Congress and our need to trust in the ability of 
the administration to craft a good deal, and in the fact that we are 
going to be consulted. That was the question that you asked. 

So I want to take you back to the last time you were before this 
committee, and I asked you a question at that time, during your 
nomination, about whether there would be any unilateral changes 
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or changes in Cuba policy. And your answer, and I want to quote 
it to you, it said, “Anything that in the future that might be done 
on Cuba would be done in full consultation, with the real meaning 
of the word ‘consultation’ that I just alluded to, with this com- 
mittee.” You told me that the last time you were before this com- 
mittee. 

Who did you consult with on this committee? Or who did the ad- 
ministration consult with on this committee before it announced 
the changes on the 17th of December? 

Mr. Blinken. Senator, I regret that I did not live up to the 
standard I set during that hearing and in the remarks that you 
just quoted. I think that I could have done a better job in engaging 
with you and consulting with you in advance, and I regret that. 

Senator Rubio. Did you consult with the chairman of the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. Blinken. A number of members, I think, were reached out 
to, consulted. What happened was this 

Senator Rubio. Who were the members who were consulted? 

Mr. Blinken. If I could come back to you on that, I would need 
to, first of all, get an accounting of that and also make sure that 
any members who were consulted would want that 

The Chairman. If I could interject, I assure you that I was not 
consulted. 

Senator Rubio. Mr. Chairman, you were the chairman at the 
time, were you consulted? 

Senator Menendez. Well, no. There is a difference between noti- 
fication and consultation. Being notified when it is going to happen 
is not consultation. 

Senator Rubio. And the reason why this is relevant is we are 
being told that we are going to be in the loop on everything that 
is happening with Iran. We have an example very recently that we 
were not in the loop. 

But you were aware at the time that these conversations were 
occurring with the Cubans, were you not? 

Mr. Blinken. I was aware generally that they were occurring. I 
think what happened in the endgame was, as you know. Senator, 
this was a very delicate situation in which we were trying to get 
our asset back. 

Senator Rubio. It was not more delicate than this. 

Mr. Blinken. And in the endgame of that, there was a lot going 
on to make sure that happened in a safe and secure way. 

But again, I come back to what I said at the outset. I think you 
are right to point it out. 

Senator Rubio. But I am not quarreling with the Alan Gross re- 
lease. I am quarreling with the policy changes that were made. 

Why it is relevant to Iran is that we are being asked to trust 
that we are going to be fully consulted. The use of the word “con- 
sultation” as it has been defined by the administration in the last 
instance that I just cited is problematic. 

I do not want to make this all about Cuba, not to belabor the 
point, but I also asked whether there would be any changes in pol- 
icy absent democratic order. I asked you whether the changes, 
when you say move forward, move forward on democratic reforms. 
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not simply economic reforms, and you said not simply economic re- 
forms. 

And clearly, we do not see any democratic reforms. There was re- 
lease of 53 political prisoners. Fourteen had already been released 
on December 17. One of them had been released almost a full year 
before December 17. Four had fully completed their sentences. Five 
have been rearrested. And since the deal was done on the 17th, 200 
new political arrests have occurred in Cuba. 

But here is why that is relevant to this, because we are being 
asked as a Congress to sit tight, because we are going to be fully 
consulted. And it sounds like the only people who are going to be 
fully consulted are the people who agree with the administration. 
And if you do not agree with the administration, then you will just 
be notified. 

My second point goes to the question that both Senator Udall 
asked about who is in charge, but also what Senator Johnson asked 
about why the Iranians would undergo so much pain in pursuit of 
this. 

The answer to who is in charge, unless you dispute it, is, ulti- 
mately, who is in charge is who they call the supreme leader, the 
ayatollah. Is that accurate? 

Mr. Blinken. Senator, he is the first among equals, in our judg- 
ment. But he does have other constituencies that he has to factor 
in. 

Senator Rubio. All right. Can they possibly agree to a change of 
the kind we are contemplating without his approval, given the sup- 
port he has in their legislative branch? 

Mr. Blinken. It is highly unlikely. 

Senator Rubio. Highly unlikely. So who is this ayatollah? Well, 
the ayatollah is not simply a head of state as we normally see it, 
the head of a nation-state. He is a radical cleric who, first of all, 
he does not just view Iran as a nation-state. He views Iran as a 
cause, as Henry Kissinger has described it. The cause is to eventu- 
ally have the entire world living under the flag of Islam. That is 
actually stated in their constitution. 

It goes further and states that the ayatollah is not just the leader 
of Iran. He is the leader of all Muslims in the world. 

Is that not accurate? That is his position and title. 

So Iran is where he lives, but he views his mandate as extending 
to the whole world. But it goes beyond this. These are unambig- 
uous statements on their part. He does not just view himself as a 
cleric. He views himself as the temporary fill-in for the 13th imam, 
the Mahdi, who under Shia, his interpretation of Shia, and I think 
the mainstream interpretation of Shia, is an imam that is currently 
in occultation who will emerge one day in the world and govern the 
entire world under the flag of Islam. Their stated purpose for the 
state of Iran is to serve as a base for that effort throughout the 
world. 

That is what motivates him. We are ascribing to his regime na- 
tion-state characteristics of a normal country that has a cost-ben- 
efit analysis about what is in the national interest of Iran. I do not 
dispute that there might be some political leaders in Iran who hold 
those views, but the ayatollah, the supreme leader, he does not 
view it that way. He views it as not just his calling, but his obliga- 
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tion to bring about the arrival of the 13th imam and to unify the 
world under the flag of radical Islam as he defines it. 

Here is why that is important. Under his clerical interpretation, 
and that of many in Shia, the 13th imam cannot emerge until 
there is a cataclysmic showdown between the Muslim and non- 
Muslim world. And when a country led by a person who wants 
there to be a cataclysmic showdown between the Muslim and non- 
Muslim world has designs on a nuclear weapon, now we have cause 
for great concern. 

And that is why they expand their military capability, and that 
is why they want a nuclear weapon. 

Now what they have shown is some crafty ability. They reject ev- 
erything that is not Islamic in the world. They reject the legitimacy 
of the U.N. They reject the legitimacy of the United States. But 
they are very crafty. They accept the benefits of the international 
order — for example, their seat at the U.N. — but while still being 
able to reject their obligations under that international order. 

So what have they done with all that? Well, let us go through 
the timeline. In 2003, the position of the world was no enrichment. 
Then it became, you can enrich up to 20 percent. Then it became, 
you can enrich over 20 percent, as long as you send it overseas. 
Now it is, you can enrich up to 20 percent in Iran, as long as it 
is for a research facility. 

So if you go by the timeline of what they have been able to 
achieve over the last 10 years, it is pretty impressive how they 
have been able to use this process. In another 5 years, maybe we 
will build the bomb for them, at the rate this is going. 

In the meantime, the other two components of a nuclear program 
move forward unabated. A weapon design, you can buy that. You 
can buy that. You can buy a weapons design right now. Heck, you 
can download it online, potentially, if it is a crude weapon. 

And the missile program continues unabated. They continue to 
test long-range missile capabilities, not to mention adding to their 
already considerable conventional weapons capability. 

So this is why we are very concerned and have a right to be con- 
cerned. This is not a traditional nation-state undergoing a cost-ben- 
efit analysis. This is a cleric-led regime, a clerical government, with 
a clear intent of ultimately one day unifying the entire world under 
the flag of their radical version of Islam, led by someone who be- 
lieves that will only happen after a cataclysmic showdown with the 
West. 

So we have real reasons to be deeply concerned and skeptical 
about the ability to reach any arrangement, and real reasons to be- 
lieve that they are willing to accept short-term suspensions because 
their long-term view is that at the end of the day they are going 
to be at that showdown point. And if they have nuclear weapons, 
they are even better off than they would normally be. 

And that is why we are so skeptical about this deal. We are not 
dealing with Belgium here. We are not deal dealing with Luxem- 
bourg. We are dealing with a radical cleric with a radical view of 
his obligation and role in the world. And he wants nuclear weapons 
to be able to do it. 
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And I believe that ultimately, I think no one here could dispute 
that, ultimately, even if they agree to a short suspension, that is 
their goal in the long term. 

And as the North Koreans have shown, you can agree to all sorts 
of short-term suspensions, and you can always invent a pretext for 
why now I need the weapon, because of hostilities of the West, be- 
cause it is time for the hidden imam to emerge, whatever. 

And that is what we are concerned about. They will retain all the 
infrastructure that it takes to enrich. They will have a weapons de- 
sign. They will have a delivery system in the missiles. And at some 
point, 3 years, 5 years, 10 years, they build a weapon and now the 
world is at their mercy. That is why we are so skeptical. 

Mr. Blinken. Senator, just to respond briefly, we share your con- 
cern, and we share your skepticism precisely because of Iran’s long 
track record that you alluded to, which is exactly why any agree- 
ment we reach has to have the most stringent restrictions on its 
program and the most stringent requirements on access and trans- 
parency and monitoring, to give us confidence that they will not 
break out. 

I just want to say, with regard to consultations going forward, I 
think on this issue, and it is my sense that over the past months 
and past years, the administration has been here in closed ses- 
sions, obviously in open hearings, in one-on-one conversations and 
smaller group conversations, to layout I think extensively where we 
are, where we are trying to go, on the Iran negotiations. 

I commit to you, Mr. Chairman, Ranking Member, Senator 
Rubio, others, that going forward, we will not only continue that, 
we will expand that, and we will be up here any time that you 
want, anyplace, to talk about where we are. And again, some of 
that, we just have to do in a closed session or in a private group, 
because the negotiations are ongoing. But we want to make sure 
that you see the full details of what we are trying to achieve. 

With regard to the suspicions about Iran and the supreme lead- 
er, again, we share them. We could spend all day here going 
through the outrageous things that he has said in the past, includ- 
ing the recent past, about us, about Israel, about other designs. 

But sometimes, reality has a way of intruding. And no matter 
what it is that he may believe and he may want, and no matter 
his exceptional role in the system, I think you are right about that, 
he has to deal with the realities that Iran is facing. And he has 
seen a country that has been subjected to extraordinary pressure 
economically, that has been more and more isolated. And he is see- 
ing politically that a lot of the Iranian people do not like that. 

And Rouhani’s selection, in our judgment, was in response to 
that. We have seen him give the negotiators I think more leeway 
than, frankly, we would have expected possibly at the outset. He 
has kept the talks going. We continue to make progress. 

At the end of the day, we will all have to judge whether what 
we have achieved in any kind of solution meets our security inter- 
ests. We will not take a bad deal, precisely because we share your 
concerns and share your suspicions. 

But this is not happening in a vacuum. And I think we also have 
to ask ourselves continuously, “As compared to what?” If we are 
not able to reach an agreement, it may become increasingly dif- 
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ficult to sustain the sanctions regime. It depends a lot, I think, on 
what Undersecretary Cohen said about who is perceived as being 
responsible for the failure to get a strong agreement. 

Many of our partners have come along kicking and screaming to 
implement sanctions. It has been against their economic interests. 
We have held them there. A large part of that is because they be- 
lieve we are trying to drive to an agreement. 

Indeed, that is the purpose, as has been said of the sanctions, to 
get them to the table. 

So we will have to test all of this out. We, again, start from the 
same proposition you do. We are very, very suspicious. We also see 
the reality that is intruding on the supreme leader’s thinking. 

Thank you. 

The Chairman. Thank you. Senator. 

If I could say, again, this committee is not proposing anything 
that breaks us apart from the international partners that we have. 
I know you keep referring to that. I know that is a red herring that 
keeps being thrown out. But we are asking, many of us, for con- 
sultation and a vote on the deal that we have been so involved in 
making happen. 

Senator Risch. 

Senator Risch. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will be brief. 

First of all, put me in the column with the skeptics on this com- 
mittee, such as the chairman and the ranking member and, like- 
wise, Senator Kaine. 

I have been sitting through this from the beginning. I thought 
these guys were going to scam you from the beginning. I am con- 
vinced today that they have done that. I think they have us set up 
for what could be a real disaster. 

I mean, just think about how they went about this. First of all, 
what you have to do is look at the background, as articulated by 
Senator Rubio. But in addition to that, look at the efforts we have 
had in the past. Go back and read the chapter in Rouhani’s book 
about what he did to the American negotiators, how he kept them 
at the table, and how he dragged his feet, and how he was using 
the peace process to actually continue their ambitions to get a nu- 
clear weapon. 

All right, use that as your background. Then think about the 
U.N. resolution that said, “Look, Iran, you cannot do this any- 
more.” And Iran said, “Nope, we are going to do it no matter what. 
We are not even going to negotiate, unless you guys agree that we 
can have some kind of a program.” So now they have crossed that 
bridge. 

If you are going to do this and you are going to continue with 
your nuclear ambitions, going in the direction that Senator Rubio 
has suggested, why would you not sit down with your enemy, nego- 
tiate this kind of deal, and now you know exactly what the enemy 
is going to know. You are going to know what the inspection re- 
gime is. You are going to know how they are going to go about this. 
And you are going to be able to put together a system where you 
can continue your ambitions while the people who are supposed to 
be curtailing you are going about what they are going about and 
you knowing all the ways they are going to do it. 
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I mean, I think you guys are being bamboozled. I really do. And 
I hope you can come in here someday and say, “Ha, you doofus, you 
had no idea what you were talking about.” I do not think that is 
going to happen. 

These people are bad people. I am on the Intelligence Committee. 
I sit here and every time we have a problem in that area of the 
world, whether it is Syria, whether it is Iraq, whether it is Yemen, 
or whether it is Hezbollah, wherever it pops up, whose fingerprints 
are on this? It is the Iranians. 

So look, it is getting late. I appreciate what you guys are doing. 
Bless you. I hope you can pull it off. But I have to tell you, I 
thought from the beginning you were going to get scammed, and 
every day that goes by here, and as I listen to how these negotia- 
tions are going, I think you are getting scammed. And I hope I am 
dead wrong. 

Mr. Blinken. Thank you. Senator. I would just say very quickly 
a couple things. 

I think with regard to what President Rouhani did in his past 
life as a nuclear negotiator, first of all, we were very much inspired 
by that in looking at what we insisted on in the interim agreement. 
It is precisely because we did not want Iran to be able to repeat 
what it has done in the past, which has been spend endless time 
talking at a table while it is going full bore with its program, that 
we insisted that the program effectively be frozen, rolled back in 
some respects, and we got increased inspections and access that 
have given us far greater knowledge of the program. So we were 
inspired by that. 

I would say, also, I think he is a politician. I suspect some of 
what he wrote in his book was to appeal as a politician to other 
Iranians. And, indeed, he is a successful one, since he got elected 
President. 

But again, we start from your premise that this is not about 
trusting. This is about absolutely verifying all the commitments 
they make. 

I think with regard to the inspections and access and monitoring 
piece, again, this is fundamental to any resolution that we would 
reach. And I believe that we will have the ability, if we reach the 
kind of agreement that we want to reach, to significantly enhance 
our ability and the ability of the international community through- 
out the entire production line and their program to know what they 
are doing, when they are doing it, where they are doing it. We will 
develop a base of knowledge that we do not even have now about 
the people, the places, the techniques that will stand us in very 
good stead even beyond the duration of the agreement. So we think 
it is in our interests. 

And again, right now, based on what we achieved to date with 
the interim agreement, you remember Prime Minister Netanyahu 
came before the United Nations a couple years ago, and he held up 
that drawing of a bomb and there was a line, and it was getting 
close to filling up the bomb. That was the 20 percent enriched. And 
he was absolutely right. 

That was something that was critically important, particularly 
because it was being produced at a buried facility that is harder 
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to deal with, if it has to he dealt with. Well, that has stopped under 
the JPOA. No 20 percent produced, stockpile eliminated. 

The other pathways to a homb, looking at what they might do 
at the Iraq facility, the plutonium pathway, there, too, we had deep 
concerns about it because once that facility is turned on and fueled, 
it is very problematic, not impossible, but problematic also to deal 
with in other ways, if we had to do that. We stopped that in its 
tracks. 

No fuel. No components. No progress. 

The third pathway, Natanz, building up a lot of centrifuges at 
lower enriched levels, and then building up a massive stockpile 
that can then be more quickly converted to a higher grade, there, 
too, no new centrifuges, no next-generation centrifuges installed. 
The stockpile of 4 percent capped at its pre-JPOA levels. 

So, I believe because you are right 

Senator Risch. Mr. Blinken, you have said all of that before. And 
I appreciate that. Like I said, I hope it works. 

My problem is this. Any inspection regime, any regime that you 
put together for doing this, they are going to know all about it. 
They are going to know all the details of it. 

And just remember that their objective is not your objective. 
Your objective, our objective, is to stop them. 

Their objective is to get to that point and doing it such that they 
are not going to get attacked in the meantime. They are going to 
know all the details of how to do it. In any regime you put to- 
gether, there is technology that can get around that. So I hope you 
are right. 

Let me just close with this, on a very parochial matter. As we 
are speaking here right now, the President is on his way to Idaho. 
And while he is there, pursuant to a request from us, and we are 
happy he did so, he is going to meet with a woman by the name 
of Mrs. Abedini. Her husband is in prison in Iran. He should not 
be. There are three Americans who are there. 

For the life of me, and Wendy Sherman has had to sit there and 
listen to me say this month after month after month, why you guys 
cut loose of all that money, when they are so cash hungry, without 
putting your hand on it and saying we are going to take it off when 
those three guys are free, I cannot believe that they would not have 
cut those guys loose. 

I want to urge you again. The administration says it is the com- 
passionate arm of the government. So be it. But use some compas- 
sion. Help Mrs. Abedini and those two little kids. Let us get this 
guy home. He has no business being in jail in Iran simply because 
he is a Christian and was over there doing Christian kinds of 
things. 

So with that, my time is up. And thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Blinken. Senator, can I just say, you are absolutely right. 
Saeed Abedini, Amir Hekmati, Jason Rezaian must be released, re- 
gardless of anything else we are doing with Iran. It is an entirely 
distinct issue. They are wrongly imprisoned. 

And we need to find Robert Levinson and hopefully bring him 
home. We fully agree. 
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But we also think that tying that to any agreement, the success 
or failure, for that matter, of any agreement, is not the best way 
to get them out. 

I can assure you, and I think you know this, the only issue that 
we raise with them on the margins of the nuclear talks every sin- 
gle time, other than the nuclear talks, are those who are unjustly 
imprisoned in Iran. We are working every day to get them home. 
We will not stop until we do. 

Senator Risen. Get it done. 

Mr. Blinken. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Thank you. Senator. 

Senator Menendez. 

Senator Menendez. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thanks for your 
courtesy. I just have a couple quick questions and a couple observa- 
tions. 

Secretary Blinken, let us be honest, as it relates to consultation, 
there was consultation, long consultations with members who were 
in agreement with the President’s proposed policy changes, but 
none who might be in disagreement. That is on Cuba. 

And that gives rise to the concern that there will be no consulta- 
tion, but notification only, to those of us who may be concerned 
about the nature of any agreement or continuous rolling exten- 
sions. So I hope you understand that, as it relates to moving for- 
ward. 

It was the subject of your conversation with me when you were 
a nominee, of questions I asked you here before the committee in 
your nomination. And I am disappointed. 

With reference to March 24 , if there is a “deal,” will that deal 
be written? 

Mr. Blinken. At this point, I cannot tell you. My expectation 
would be that we would be able to show all of the critical elements 
of the deal. Whether there would be an actual initial agreement 
that would then be turned into a technical agreement, at this point 
I cannot tell you. 

Senator Menendez. Well, would not the outlines of a deal be 
something that the Iranians and the P5 h- 1 should be able to sign 
to at least, so that there is no changing or, “That is not what we 
understood,” or, “That is not what we agreed to”? 

Mr. Blinken. It would be my expectation that that is where we 
want to go, but as I sit here today, I cannot tell you exactly what 
form what we would achieve 

Senator Menendez. It concerns me that we may not have a writ- 
ten agreement. 

Let me ask you this: there is no deal on March 24 . You cannot 
come to even the outlines of an agreement. What then? 

Mr. Blinken. So, Senator, I think if there is no agreement on the 
core elements of a deal by March 24t it will depend on exactly 
where we are. So what I mean by that is 

Senator Menendez. You may very well say, well, let us keep it 
going. 

Mr. Blinken. If it is clear by then that we are simply not going 
to get to yes, by which I mean it is clear that the Iranians will not 
meet the requirements, then I think we will have to work closely 
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with you on what steps we will take to try to convince them to do 
that. 

If, however, we have closed off most of the key chapters, but, let 
us say, for argument’s sake, one of the key chapters remains, that 
is something we would want to talk to you about to see what the 
best way to proceed is. 

Sitting here today, I think a lot depends on exactly where we are. 
But the bottom line is, if we conclude by the end of March that 
they are simply not going to do what they need to, that puts us in 
a very different position. 

Senator Menendez. Secretary Cohen, any of those hundred sanc- 
tions that you talked about that you levied, was Iran complicit in 
any of them, in terms of trying to evade sanctions? Or were the in- 
dividuals just working on their own? 

Mr. Cohen. I think for some number of them, I believe some of 
them, in fact, were Iranian citizens, people in Iran, and others no 
question that Iran was at least witting of what was underway. 

Senator Menendez. So during this period of time of the Joint 
Plan of Action, there actually were efforts by Iran to evade sanc- 
tions. Fortunately, at least in those instances, you caught them. So 
it gives me another concern about their intent. 

Let me just say a couple of observations. Number one, with ref- 
erence to Senator Paul and Senator Boxer, I am not sure that legis- 
lation that says that this is what will happen if there is no deal 
or a violation of a deal, which you say you think. Secretary 
Blinken, is acceptable, is any different, really, than what we are 
saying, which is we impose nothing until after the fact if there is 
no deal. I think that is nuanced, at best. 

It is interesting to note that sanctions on Russia vis-a-vis 
Ukraine has not caused them to walk away from what they think 
is an important deal to be achieved. So the suggestion that sanc- 
tions alone that will never happen until after a certain point in 
time, in which you have either concluded a deal or not, and that 
will not happen if there is a deal, if the Russians would not walk 
away with sanctions on Ukraine saying if you are hurting us on 
this, we are going to hurt you on that is, I think, pretty telling. 

And to be very honest with you. Secretary Cohen, the over- 
whelming number of sanctions that this committee has levied 
through the Congress have overwhelmingly had a much more sig- 
nificant lead period of time than immediate imposition. Obviously, 
the time frame necessary for it to have an effect on Iran has been 
even greater. 

So there is no such thing as an immediate sanction that ulti- 
mately has an immediate effect. There are very few of those. It 
takes time for there to be consequences. 

I do not know, but it seemed to me it took us a fair amount of 
time to know about Parchin, which was a covert operation. So I 
would hate to see that even with what we envision as verification 
and inspection, that an attempt to do something covert would take 
us as much time as it took us in Parchin to uncover, and that 
would be consequential. 

Finally, Mr. Secretary, you stated that we will have the same 
ability to respond in the future, should Iran breach or break out. 
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and we will have all options on the table. I think that ignores the 
reality that Iran will be in a different position. 

Iran will be able to sell more than 2 million barrels of oil. It will 
have access to $100 billion in reserves currently being held over- 
seas. And it will have the ability to procure critical items for its 
program. 

It gets a lot from an agreement that will apparently require note 
dismantling of its program. We get a 1-year alarm bell, which just 
may not be enough time to react in a nonmilitary fashion. 

So the very essence of the President’s concern and is telling peo- 
ple that, well, sanctions, if it breaks the coalition, then we may be 
left with only a military option. I will tell you something, if you 
have nothing in place after a no-deal situation, then the President 
may very well be of his own design in a position in which his only 
option is a military option or accepting Iran as a nuclear state. And 
that is a pretty terrible set of circumstances. 

Now maybe you do not fear that because maybe there is another 
set of secret letters or deals on the side that we do not know about. 
There have been a lot of those in these different transactions. So 
I do not know if there are. Maybe you can tell us whether there 
are any that we should be waiting upon. 

Mr. Blinken. There are not. 

Senator Menendez. Well, that is good to know. Hopefully, none 
will surface afterward, because then we will have to have a real 
conversation. 

So I will just say, look, I think that to some degree, no one has 
worked harder to try to get you to the point to succeed. I want you 
to succeed. But by the same token, I have to be honest with you, 
you need to succeed in a way that is meaningful, at the end of the 
day. 

And there is a bit of a trust problem here, because when you 
have secret deals, when you do not consult, which is to ask, “We 
are thinking about proceeding on this course. What do you think 
about that?” versus just telling us, “This is what we have done.” 
That is notification, not consultation. 

And when Secretary Cohen and Wendy Sherman were here in 
the past, when I was pursuing sanctions, and I heard all the alarm 
bells as well — even after I was asked to work with Senator Kirk 
to come up with a more reasonable sanctions regime — and then 
have them oppose it before this committee, it creates a real concern 
about when you raise alarm bells — and that passed 99-0. And now 
you herald it as part of your ability to get Iran to negotiate. So that 
is a real concern, as well. 

So there is a difference between our aspirations and realism. As- 
pirations had us strike a deal with North Korea, including with one 
of your present negotiators. Realism is that they ended up being 
a nuclear arms state. That is what we are trying to avoid here. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you, sir. Again, thanks for all your efforts 
to bring us to this point. I look forward, over the next few days, 
to see if there is some common ground to address the consultation 
and Congress’ role, ultimately, in this. 

I do want to say one thing. I know there have been a lot of dis- 
cussions about Bibi Netanyahu’s whatever you might have called 
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his prop at the U.N. I think it is fair to note that with the addi- 
tional research and development that Iran has done, and they are 
moving way up the food chain from the standpoint of the centrifuge 
development, they can move so much more quickly from 0 to 90 
percent now that that is almost an old adage. I think you all are 
very aware of that. 

And I think that is the concern that we have. It is on the re- 
search and development component, and the things they are doing 
to move rapidly — rapidly — toward being able to get to 90 percent 
very, very quickly. 

But let me just give a few closing comments. I, too, want you to 
be successful. I wake up every day wanting our Nation to be suc- 
cessful in every endeavor. And I think I have shown to this admin- 
istration my desire to work toward common ground and to try to 
solve problems. So I want these negotiations to be successful. 

And I had one of the most impactful meetings, along with a num- 
ber of people here on the committee, in Israel just in the last couple 
days. 

But I think the concerns are, as you look back over the history 
over the last 10 years that some people have alluded to, Iran has 
stayed here and the P5 began here, and as the negotiations have 
progressed, what has happened is the P5 and us, being the major 
driving force, have continued to move toward their position. 

And I would just argue that, again, having Congress as a back- 
stop as you enter these final steps, having Congress as a backstop, 
someone that you do, in fact, not only have to consult with but you 
have to seek their approval, would be somewhat of an anchor to 
keep us from continuing to move toward their position. 

I think it would be very difficult for you to say that there has 
not been a continual movement toward their position. I mean, you 
look at where we began with the U.N. security resolutions, you look 
at where we began with us potentially agreeing to them having 
enough centrifuges to serve their, quote, “practical needs,” which, 
as I understand it, every scientist has said was about 500 cen- 
trifuges, and I think you would tell me today we have moved way 
beyond that. 

So I would just say to you. Congress can be an excellent backstop 
to you as you are moving down the road. 

I thought Senator Kaine probably expressed it better than any 
of us here. When we entered into these agreements that Senator 
Menendez was so much a part of, meaning the sanctions, I do not 
think anyone in giving you the national security waivers ever 
thought the President was going to suspend them, in all likelihood, 
until the end of his term. I do not think anybody ever thought that. 

So the fact that we know that if you do that, the entire sanctions 
regime falls apart. I have tremendous respect for Secretary Cohen. 
But the fact is, these take a long time to put together. And so, 
again, to have to come to us on the front end of a deal, before you 
dismantle the entire regime, to me, is an incredibly important step 
that I hope you with will consult with us on. 

We laid out a proposal. We hope you will consult. And we hope 
you will come to an agreement that takes into account some of the 
nuance that you pointed out earlier, that you would like us to dis- 
cuss. 
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But just stiff-arming, and saying after the role that we have 
played, to basically put the international community at the table 
just to stiff-arm, say, “No, we really do not want you to play a role. 
You want you just to trust us,” is totally unacceptable, from my 
standpoint. 

So look, the Supreme Leader, we keep referring to him. 

And apparently as we negotiate, we seem to be more concerned 
about the Supreme ILader’s position than anyone else’s. I just want 
to lay out one thing. The Supreme Leader has said publicly that 
one of his major concerns is that Iran enters into an agreement and 
somehow, over time. Congress changes its mind. 

We have a presidential race that is coming up. I assure you that 
the Iran component will be a major part of the next Presidential 
race. I believe that to be the case. And so, since there is so much 
concern about the supreme leader and him walking away or doing 
whatever, I would just say that Congress’ approval of a deal to me 
would be reassuring that whatever deal that you have done will 
stand the test of time. 

So I would encourage you to sit down, to walk through with us 
some of the concerns you have about timing. But I would say that 
general movement today is toward Congress playing a role. I think, 
again, just stiff-arming does not take us to a place that probably 
meets the test that both of us need to meet. And I would encourage 
you again to sit down and talk with us. 

We thank you for being here today. We thank you both, in spite 
of our concerns, for your service to our country. 

Let me just give some formalities. 

For the information of the members, the record will remain open 
until the close of business Friday, including for members to submit 
questions for the record. 

We ask the witnesses to respond as promptly as possible. Your 
responses will also be made a part of the record. 

The Chairman. With the thanks of the committee, this hearing 
is now adjourned. Thank you. 

[Whereupon, at 12:27 p.m., the hearing was adjourned.] 


Additional Material Submitted for the Record 

Responses of Antony J. Blinken to Questions 
Submitted by Senator Bob Corker 

Question. According to your understanding of potential SFRC legislation related 
to congressional review of a deal, would anything in that draft bill cause the 
Iranians to walk away or impede your ability to negotiate a deal by July? If so how 
and why? 

Answer. We are committed to being in close touch with you whatever the outcome 
of negotiations. The arrangement we are seeking is not a treaty or an Executive 
agreement, and we have concerns about the precedent this legislation would set for 
future similar executive branch negotiations. Legislation that imposes an “up or 
down” vote immediately after reaching a comprehensive deal is likely to have a sig- 
nificant adverse impact on the negotiations. The proposed legislation calling for an 
up-or-down vote by Congress would set up procedural hurdles that would effectively 
bar implementation of such a deal for months. If we do not have the ability to offer 
timely sanctions relief, Iran is unlikely to take the steps necessary to assure the 
international community that its nuclear program is exclusively peaceful (including 
through implementation of stringent transparency and verification measures), there- 
by derailing the comprehensive arrangement from the outset. 
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The experience with the JPOA illustrates this point. While we believed from the 
beginning that the terms of the JPOA strongly advanced U.S. strategic policy inter- 
ests, legitimate questions were raised about Iran’s intentions to comply with those 
terms. Over time, we have been able to carefully monitor Iran’s behavior. But if 
Congress had been asked to vote shortly after the JPOA was agreed to, we suspect 
that many Members who today agree that that agreement has advanced our secu- 
rity, might have initially voted it down. Therefore, it will be critical to allow time 
to first test Iran’s compliance with whatever arrangement we reach. 

Question. Wouldn’t congressional review of any deal help ensure that it lasts 
beyond this administration? 

Answer. While Congress has a critical role in sustaining any strategically impor- 
tant foreign policy initiative, we are not seeking a formal congressional review. The 
durability of any deal will be based on strict verification and enforcement mecha- 
nisms that will commit Iran to taking the steps necessary to assure the inter- 
national community that its nuclear program is exclusively peaceful. This will 
include provisions to ensure the reimposition of sanctions if Iran fails to live up to 
its commitments coupled with significantly enhanced transparency and monitoring 
measures so that the IAEA can verify the exclusively peaceful nature of Iran’s 
nuclear program and quickly detect any attempts to break out. And in any case, a 
vote by Congress approving this arrangement would not ensure the durability of the 
deal, as it would not bind future Congresses or administrations to continue 
implementation. 

Question. What do your partners in the P5 -h 1 — the British, French, Germans, Chi- 
nese, and Russians — tell you on the impact of congressional review on the negotia- 
tions? Are there different perspectives? 

Answer. The P5 -h 1 has remained united throughout the negotiations. Our P5 -h 1 
partners have repeatedly stressed the need to create the space for negotiations to 
succeed. They have expressed concern about any action that could limit the flexi- 
bility or credibility of the U.S. negotiators. 

Question. Other than North Korea, which did not work out well for the United 
States, and Libya, which gave up its whole nuclear program, are there other exam- 
ples of us making an agreement without congressional approval with a rogue nation 
pursuing nuclear capabilities? 

Answer. In keeping with long-standing practice, the Executive branch has con- 
cluded that a political arrangement would best promote its objectives in verifiably 
ensuring that Iran’s nuclear program is exclusively peaceful. We have taken this 
approach in similar areas of national security significance. These include, for exam- 
ple, several key nonlegally binding arrangements in the area of nonproliferation, 
international security, and transparency, such as the Proliferation Security Initia- 
tive, Nuclear Suppliers Group Guidelines, Missile Technology Control Regime, 
Hague Code of Conduct Against Ballistic Missile Proliferation, Helsinki Final Act, 
and Vienna Document on Confidence- and Security-Building Measures. 

More recently, following reports of chemical weapons attacks by Syria, the United 
States and Russia also negotiated the Framework for Elimination of Syrian Chem- 
ical Weapons. This framework, which was not legally binding and was not subject 
to congressional approval, outlined the steps for eliminating Syria’s chemical weap- 
ons and helped lay the groundwork for a successful multilateral effort to rid tbe 
world of these dangerous weapons. 

Congress has played a critical role throughout this negotiation and in the years 
leading up to these talks, and there is no doubt that Congress will continue to play 
a role. We know we cannot fully implement a comprehensive deal without Congress, 
and we intend to continue to work closely with you as we move forward. 


Responses of Antony J. Blinken to Questions 
Submitted by Senator Marco Rubio 

Question. During your testimony, you said that you “were aware generally” that 
the White House was conducting secret discussions with Cuba. When did you 
become aware of the administration’s plans to ease restrictions on Cuba? If you, as 
the President’s Deputy National Security Advisor and the chair of the National 
Security Council’s “Deputies Committee” at the time were only “aware generally” of 
the discussions with Cuba then who on the President’s national security team was 
in charge of overseeing this major change in U.S. policy toward Cuba and the inter- 
agency process to review such a change? Would you agree that the committee should 
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hear directly from the main negotiators of the agreement given the lack of adequate 
consultation prior to the President’s announcement? 

Answer. From my experience on both ends of Pennsylvania Avenue, I know our 
foreign policy is more effective and sustainable when it benefits from strong congres- 
sional engagement and oversight. 

These were complex discussions that demanded the utmost discretion. We were 
determined to secure Alan Gross’s release, and we were determined to improve our 
ability to bring positive change to Cuba. We had to manage a careful balance 
between facilitating this process while keeping a range of stakeholders adequately 
informed. 

From our frequent consultations with Congress, we were well aware of the con- 
cerns of some Members about any changes in our Cuba policy. We will continue to 
work closely with Congress in a bipartisan manner to bring positive change to Cuba. 

Question. In your testimony, you said that you would provide the list of members 
of the Foreign Relations Committee that were consulted about the administration’s 
policy change prior to the announcement. Please provide this list. 

Answer. The administration has and will continue to regularly brief and consult 
with Congress regarding its Cuba policy. 

Prior to the President’s announcement on December 17, the administration 
briefed the congressional leadership, key committees, and other Members. 

We will continue to work closely with Congress in a bipartisan manner to bring 
positive change to Cuba. 

Question. Just to be clear about the type of regime that the administration is cur- 
rently negotiating with. Is the Supreme Leader of Iran responsible for the deaths 
of Americans, including the murders of members of the U.S. military in Iraq over 
the last decade? 

Answer. The Supreme Leader directly controls Iran’s Armed Forces and we take 
issue with a great deal of Iran’s behavior, both past and present. On Iraq, the ques- 
tion for the Iranians is whether they’re going to pursue their interests in a construc- 
tive way that respects Iraqi sovereignty or in a destructive way that undermines 
it. 

Question. Do you have any doubt that the Supreme Leader and the Iranian 
regime would hesitate to once again target American citizens, possibly through their 
Shiite militia proxies, if they felt doing so was in their interest? 

Answer. I do not think it is useful to speculate about what Iran may or may not 
do, but I can assure you that we take the threat of violence from Iran or its proxies 
seriously, and we monitor this threat very closely. We take every step to ensure we 
are prepared to defend against any such attack. We have long expressed concerns 
about Iran’s support for terrorism and other destabilizing activities in the region, 
and have continued to work with our allies in the region to push back on Iran’s 
actions. 

Question. Has Iranian support for terrorism changed in any way since the Joint 
Plan of Action between the PS+l countries and Iran was agreed to in late November 
2013? 

Answer. Iran has been on the Department’s list of state sponsors of terrorism 
since 1984. We remain concerned about Iran’s support for groups such as Lebanese 
Hezbollah, Hamas, and Iraqi Shia militant groups, which has contributed to insta- 
bility in the region and around the world. 

We will continue to strictly enforce our sanctions against Iran for its support of 
terrorism. We have been clear that we will retain those sanctions that are related 
to terrorism and human rights as sanctions remain an important tool to address 
Iran’s destabilizing activities in the region and its serious abuses of human rights. 

Question. Since November 2013, has there been any progress in obtaining the re- 
leases of Americans imprisoned or missing in Iran such as Pastor Saeed Abedini, 
Robert Levinson, or Amir Hekmati? What has the administration done to obtain the 
release of detained Washington Post reporter, Jason Rezaian? 

Answer. We remain committed to doing all we can to reuniting Saeed Abedini, 
Amir Hekmati, Jason Rezaian, and Robert Levinson with their families. Since 
November 2013, the only other issue that Under Secretary Sherman discusses on 
the sidelines of the P6+1 negotiations is that of our missing or detained U.S. citi- 
zens. Secretary Kerry has raised their cases with Foreign Minister Zarif on several 
occasions. Additionally, we have reached out to dozens of foreign governments to en- 
courage them to raise this issue with their Iranian counterparts. Because of privacy 
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considerations, we are unable to comment further on our efforts on behalf of these 
individuals. 

Question. Argentina. — ^As you know, the sudden death of Dr. Alberto Nisman in 
Argentina has caused great concern in Argentina and throughout the hemisphere, 
including here in the United States. Dr. Nisman had spent the last decade inves- 
tigating and documenting Iran’s responsibility for a terrorist attack against a Jew- 
ish center in Buenos Aires, as well as Iranian ties to at least one thwarted terrorist 
plan to blow up the gas lines underneath JFK airport in 2007. 

Last week, he published a report accusing President Fernandez, her Foreign Min- 
ister, Hector Timmerman, and at least two other individuals tied to a political move- 
ment led by Maximo Kirchner, the President’s son, of conspiring to clear Iranian 
officials’ responsibility for the AMIA attack, in order to facilitate a grains-for-oil 
scheme between the two countries. Both, Iran and Argentina, are shut out of the 
international financial system. 

♦ Can the Argentine judicial system conduct a transparent and credible investiga- 
tion of Dr. Nisman’s death — given the history of severe irregularities in Argen- 
tina’s judicial system, the threats against Prosecutor Nisman, and the wide- 
spread view that his death was aimed at silencing him and those who may be 
privy to the information he is reported to have about a planned coverup of 
Iran’s role in the AMIA? 

♦ Can you describe any communication you have had with Argentine authorities 
on this matter since his death? 

Answer. I was deeply saddened by Alberto Nisman’s death on January 18. In 
response, the U.S. Embassy in Buenos Aires immediately conveyed our sympathies 
to his family and sadness for the loss of a dedicated and tireless investigator who 
sought accountability for the tragic 1994 bombing of the AMIA Jewish community 
center in Buenos Aires. 

The U.S. Government has been in contact with Argentine law enforcement offi- 
cials regarding the investigation into Mr. Nisman’s death and has offered assist- 
ance. The prosecutor in this case has been releasing information to the public 
concerning forensic tests and other evidence, clearly aware of the importance 
of transparency. We hope there will be progress in the case soon, and we will con- 
tinue to follow it closely, and publically urge that the investigator be thorough and 
impartial. 

We are also watching developments in the AMIA investigation and have been 
clear that Mr. Nisman’s death should not disrupt Argentina’s efforts to bring to jus- 
tice those responsible for that barbaric and cowardly bombing. 


Responses of Antony J. Blinken to Questions 
Submitted by Senator Johnny Isakson 

Question. Iran is already a party to the Non-Proliferation Treaty, which it has vio- 
lated. Do you believe that a comprehensive agreement would ensure the regime 
adheres to the Non-Proliferation Treaty throughout the term of the agreement? And 
after the terms of the agreement have ended? 

Answer. We seek to achieve a long-term comprehensive solution to the Iranian 
nuclear issue. Our objectives include ensuring Iran’s compliance with the Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT), preventing it from acquiring a nuclear weapon, and 
ensuring that its nuclear program is used for exclusively peaceful purposes. Our 
negotiators and technical experts are working on a comprehensive package that will 
help best achieve those goals. 

Under a comprehensive solution, Iran would be subject to significantly enhanced 
transparency and monitoring measures to verify the exclusively peaceful nature of 
its nuclear program. We have long said that any deal will not be based on trust, 
which is why we continue to place a high priority on strict monitoring measures in 
order to detect violations promptly. In addition, we have also been clear that any 
deal must structure sanctions relief so that we can quickly snap sanctions back into 
place should Iran fail to meet its commitments. 

Even following successful implementation of a comprehensive solution for its full 
duration, Iran would remain bound by its international nonproliferation obligations, 
including the NPT and its International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) safeguards 
agreement — and the IAEA Additional Protocol, which the deal would require Iran 
to accept as legally binding (which is not currently the case). The Additional Pro- 
tocol is an essential tool for the IAEA to have the enhanced access to information 
and facilities needed to detect undeclared nuclear activities in Iran. 
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Verification measures associated with these agreements would continue after the 
deal is completed, and we would be prepared to respond to any future Iranian non- 
compliance with its obligations. Furthermore, we believe the additional insights we 
would gain into Iran’s nuclear program from the enhanced verification and moni- 
toring measures under a comprehensive solution would better enable us to verify 
Iran’s future compliance with its international nuclear obligations. 

Question. How confident are you that the United States, the IAEA, or any other 
international partner will be able to uncover potential clandestine efforts by Iran 
to further develop their nuclear capacity? 

Answer. Under a long-term comprehensive solution, Iran would be subject to sig- 
nificantly enhanced transparency and monitoring measures to verify the exclusively 
peaceful nature of its nuclear program. In addition, the comprehensive solution 
would require Iran to accept as legally binding the terms of the Additional Protocol, 
which would give the International Atomic Energy Agency enhanced access to infor- 
mation and facilities to help assure against undeclared nuclear activities in Iran. 

We are confident that the United States would have sufficient time to respond to 
an Iranian attempt at breakout, should Iran decide to make that attempt. In addi- 
tion, should Iran take such a decision, the President has been clear that the United 
States will do what it must to prevent Iran from acquiring a nuclear weapon. We 
would refer you to the Office of the Director of National Intelligence for a more 
detailed assessment of our capabilities to detect undeclared nuclear facilities in 
Iran. 

Question. The President has said there is about a 50-percent chance that an 
agreement will be reached with Iran. What sense do you get from the other negoti- 
ating parties? What about from Iran’s negotiators? 

Answer. We have made incremental but real progress in our negotiations with 
Iran through intense diplomatic and technical work on the key issues that form the 
basis for a comprehensive deal. Throughout this process, we have been in regular 
consultations with the EU and our P5 -h 1 partners. The P5+1 has remained united 
throughout this process and we are confident that we are all working toward the 
same goal. We agree with the assessment of the EU High Representative for Eor- 
eign Affairs and the Foreign Ministers of France, Germany, and the U.K., who 
wrote in a January 21, 2015, op-ed in the Washington Post, “To be sure, difficult 
challenges lie ahead, and critical differences between Iran and the international 
community must be addressed.” 

Iran’s negotiators have worked hard and brought a seriousness of purpose to the 
negotiating table. We have had many frank and substantive discussions. Now is the 
time for Iran to make the difficult choices to assure the world that its nuclear pro- 
gram will be exclusively peaceful. 

Question. I worry that we are creating an acceptable status quo by continuing to 
extend the Joint Plan of Action. What incentive does the Iranian regime have to 
move forward if we keep extending the Joint Plan and they continue to receive mod- 
est sanctions relief? 

Answer. The Joint Plan of Action is structured so that the overwhelming majority 
of sanctions — including the key oil, banking, and financial sanctions architecture — 
remain firmly in place. As a result of our sanctions, and exacerbated by the recent 
drop in oil prices, Iran’s economy remains under intense and sustained pressure. 
The total value to Iran of the Joint Plan of Action cannot make up for Iran’s sys- 
temic economic weaknesses and imbalances. Iran understands the only way it will 
get comprehensive sanctions relief is through a comprehensive deal with the PS+l. 
The administration is committed to ensuring that Iran remains under sustained eco- 
nomic pressure as we continue negotiations. 

Question. If an agreement is reached, it will have an end date. Whether that date 
is 5, 10, 20 years in the future, what will the United States, the IAEA, and the 
International community have to do to ensure that Iran doesn’t just wait out this 
agreement? 

Answer. Following successful implementation of a comprehensive solution for its 
full duration, Iran would remain bound by its international nonproliferation obliga- 
tions, including the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT), its IAEA safeguards 
agreement, and the IAEA Additional Protocol. Indeed, one of the key objectives of 
the negotiations on the comprehensive solution is for Iran to be bound by the Addi- 
tional Protocol (which it currently is not) in order to give the IAEA the tools to 
detect any future clandestine effort by Iran to acquire fissile material for nuclear 
weapons. Verification measures associated with these agreements would continue, 
and we would be prepared to respond to any future Iranian noncompliance with its 
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obligations. Furthermore, we believe the additional insights we would gain into 
Iran’s nuclear program from the enhanced verification and monitoring measures 
under a comprehensive solution would better enable us to verify Iran’s compliance 
with its international nuclear obligations. 
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